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To the Edttor of the Christian Observer. 


HE following account of Dr. 
‘THomas Manon, who died in 
1077, istaken from asermon preach- 


ed at his funeral by Dr. William 


Bates. I leave you to judge whe- 
ther it may not deserve republica- 
fion, Yours, &c. 

S. 


‘“ [T now come to speak of the 
mournfulcause of my appearing here 
at thistime, the deceased, Reverend 
and excellent divine, Dr. ‘Thomas 
Manton ; a name worthy of preci- 
ous and eternal memory. And I 
shall consider him, both in the qua- 
- of his office, as he was an am- 

bassador of Christ, declaring his 
mind, and representing his authori- 
ty; and in the holiness ‘of his person, 

shewing forth the graces and vir- 
tues of his Divine Master, 

“ God bad furnished him with a 
rare union of those parts that are re- 
quisite to form an excellent minister 
of his word. A clear judgment, 
rich fancy, strong memory, and 
happy elocution met in him, and 
were excellently improved by dili- 
get nt study. 

‘ The preaching of the word is a 
principal part of the minister’s du- 
ty, most essential to his calling, and 
most necessary to the Church. Now, 
In the per forming this work, he was 
of that conspicuous eminence, that 
none could detract from him, but 
irom ignorance or envy. 

He was endowed with extraor- 
dinary knowledge in the Scriptures, 
those holy ovacies from whence all 

spiritual ‘light is derived : and in 


his pre aching, gave suc h a perspi- 
cuous account of the order and dee 
No, 68, 
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pendence of divine truths ; and 
with that felicity applied the Scrip 
tures toe confirm them, that every 
subject by hismanagement was cul- 
tivated and improved. H's dis- 
courses were so clear and convinc- 
ing, that none without offering vO- 
luntary violence to conscience, could 
resist their evidence, And from 
hence they were effectual, not only 
to inspire a sudden flame, ‘and raise 
a short commotion in the ‘affections, 
but to make a lasting change in the 
life. For in the human soul such 
is the composition of its faculties, 
that till the uuderstanding be recti- 
fied in its apprehensions and estima- 
tions, the will is never induced te 
make an entire firm choice of what 
is necessary for the obtaining per- 
fect happiness. A sincere perse- 
vering conversion is effected by 
weighty reasons, that sink and settle 
in the heart. 

His doctrine was uncorrupt and 
pure, the truth according to godli- 
ness, He was far troma guilty vile 
intention, to prostitute that sacred 
ordinance for the acquiring any 
private secular advantage. Neither 
did he entertain his hearers with 
impertinent subtilties, empty no- 
tions, intricate disputes, dry and 
barren without productive virtue 
but as one that always had vale 
his eyes the great end of the minis- 
try, the glory of God, and the salva- 
tion of men, his sermons were di- 
rected to open their eyes, that they 
might sce their wrete hed condition 
as sinners; to hasten their flight from 
the wrath to come; to make them 
humbly, th: ankfully, and entirely 
receive Christ, as their prince, and 
all-sufficient Saviour ; and to build 
up the converted in their most holy 
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faith, and more excellent love that 
is the fulfilling of the law. In short, 
to make true Christians eminent in 
knowledve ant universal obedience. 

‘As the matter of his sermons 
was designed for the good of souls, 
so his way of expression was proper 
to that end. Wordsuare the vehicle 
o the heavenly light. His style was 
not exquisitely studied, not consist- 
ing of harmonious pertods, but far 


distant from vn gar meanness. His 
expression was natural and free, 
clear and eloquent, quick and 


powerful, without any spice of folly, 
and always suitable to the simplici- 
ty and majesty of divine truths. His 
sermons aflorded substantial food 
with delight, so that a fastidious 
mind could not disrelish them. He 
abhorred a vain ostentation of wit, 
in handling sacred things, so vene- 
rable and grave, and of eternal con- 
sequence. Indeed, what 1s more 
unbecoming a minister of Christ, 
than to waste the spirits of his brain, 
asa spider does his bowels, to spin a 
web only to catch flies? to get vain 
applause by foolish pleasing the 
ignorant? And w hat cruelty is it 
to the souls of men? It is recorded as 
an instance of Nero’s savage temper, 
that ina general famine,when man y 
pe rished by bunger, he ordered 

slip should come from Egypt (the 


granary of Italy) laden with sand 
for the use of the wrestlers. In such 
exireroit y to prov “ie only for de- 


hi ht, that there micht be S} 
in the theatre, when the 
tome was aspectacle of such mise- 
ry as to melt the heart of any buta 
Nero, was most barbarous cruelty. 
Lut itis cruelty of a 
putation, tora isinlcier to prepare 
his Sern please ie 
curiosity of fancy 
Ceits, nay, 


ectacles 


) heavier im- 
rOVIS Poe foolish 
with flas!.y con- 
sue e light vanities, that 
would scarcely be endured inascene, 
while hungry souls Janguish for 
Want of solid nourishinent, 

His ferveur and earnestness in 
preaching was such, as might soften 
and make plant the most stubho rm, 
obdurate, spirits. Lam not speatin 


of one when talent was only ed 


cé 
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voice, which labours in the pulpit as 
if the end of preaching were for the 
exercise of the body *, and not for 
the profit of souls: but this man of 
God was inflamed with an holy 
zeal, and trom thence such ardent 
expressions broke forth, as were 
capable to procure attention and 
consentin his hearers. He spake as 
one that had a living faith within 
him of divine truths. From this 
union of zeal with knowledge, he 
was excellently qualified to con- 
vince and convert souls. The sound 
of words only strikes the ear, but 
the mind reasons with the mind, 
and the heart speaks to the heart. 
His unparalleled assiduity i1 
preaching, declared him very sen- 
sible of those dear and strong obli- 
gations that he upon ministers, to 
be very diligent in that blessed 
work. What a powerful motive 
our Saviour urged upon St. Peter ? 
“ As thou lovest me, feed my sheep, 
feed my lambs.” And can any feed 
too much, when none can love 
enough ? Can any pains be suffici- 
ent for the salvation of souls, for 
which the Son of God did not 
esteem his blood too costly a price? 
Is not incessant unw earied industry 
requisite to advance the work of 
grace in them to perfection? In 
this the work of a minister has ts 
pecaliar disadvantage, that whereas 
anartificer, how curious and difficult 
soever his work be, yet has this en- 
couragement, that What is begui 
with art and care, he finds in i 
same state wherein it was left. A 
painter that designs an exact piece, 
draws many lines, often touches it 
vith his pencil to give it lite “6 
beauty, and though “unfinished, it is 
not spoiled hy his intermission. A 
SC ulpt or that carves a statue, though n 
his labour be hard from the resist 
ance of the matter, yet his work res 
mains firm and durable. But the 
heart of man is of a strange temper, 
hard as marble, not eas sily yer 
of heavenly Impressions 5 yet tl ote 
as water, those i impressions are €as!'y 
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* Si sudare aliter non potes, est aliua. 
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defaced in it; it is exposed to so 
many temptations which induce an 
oblivionof eternal things, that with- 
out frequent excitations to quicken 
and confirm its holy purposes, it 
grows careless, and all the Jabour is 
lost that was spenton it. This faith- 
ful minister abounded in the work 
of the Lord ; and which is truly ad- 
mirable, though so frequent in 
preaching, yet was always superior 
to others, and equal to himself. In 
his last time when declining to 
death, yet he would not leave his 
beloved work ; the vigour of his 
raind supporting the weakness of 
his body. 

«© He was no fomenter of faction, 
but studious of the public tranquil- 
lity. He knew what a blessing peace 
is, and wisely foresaw the pernici- 
ous Consequences that attend divi- 
sions. By peace, the bond of mu- 
tual harmony, the weakest things 
are preserved and prosper; but 
where discord reigns, the strongest 
are near to ruin. The heavenly 
consent in the primitive Church, was 
a principal cause of its miraculous 
increase and flourishing; but after 
dissensions prevailed amongst Chris- 
tians, that was destroyed in a short 
time, which was built by the divine 
union and heroic patience of the 
Primitive Christians. And the glo- 
rious beginnings that promised the 
reformation of all Europe, were 
more obstructed by the dissensions 
of some employed in that blessed 
Work, than by all the power and 
subtilty, the arms and artifices of 
Rome itself. How afflictive is the 
consideration ofour divided Church ? 
Sweet peace ! whither art thou fled? 
Blessed Saviour! who didst by thy 
precious blood reconcile heaven and 
earth, send down thy spirit .to in- 
spire us with that wisdom which is 
pure and peaceable, that those who 
agreein the same principles of faith, 
in the same substantial parts of 
worship, in asserting the same in- 
dispensable necessity of holiness, 
may receive one another in love. 

Consider him also as a Chris- 
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tian, his life was answerable to his 
doctrine. 

“« [t is applicable to some minis- 
ters, what is observed of the car- 
buncle; by its colour, lustre, and 
fiery sparklings, it seems to be ace 
tually a fire, but it has only the 
name and appearance of it. Thus 
some in the pulpit seem to be all on 
fire with zeal, yet their hearts are 
as cold as a stone, without holy afs 
fections, and their lives are unwor- 
thy their divine ministration. But 
this servant of God was like a fruit- 
ful tree, that producesin its branches 
what it contains in the root ; his in- 
ward grace was made visible in a 
conversation becoming the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Ilis resolute contempt of the 
world secured him” trom being 
wrought on by those mutives, that 
tempt low spirits from their duty. 
He would not rashly throw himself 
into troubles, nor spretd consctentia 
avoid them. His generous constan- 
cy of mind in resisting the current 
of popular humour, declared his 
loyalty to bis Divine Master. His 
charity was eminent in procuring 
supplies for others, when in mean 
circumstances himself. But he had 
great experience of God’s fatherly 
provision, to which his filial confi- 
dence was correspondent. 

‘‘ His conversation in his family 
was holy and exeimplary, every day 
instructing them from the Scrip- 
tures in their duty. 

« T shall finish my character of 
him, with observing his humility. 
He was deeply affected with the 
sense of his frailties and unworthi- 
ness. He considered the infinite 
purity of God, the perfection of his 
Jaw the rule of our duty, and by 
that humbling light discovered his 
manifold defects, He expressed his 


thoughts to me a little before his 
death ; “Ifthe Holy Prophets were 
under strong impressions of fear, 
upon the extraordinary disc overy of 
the divine presence, how shall we 
poor creatures appear before that 


Holy and Dread Majesty 7” 


Isaiah, 
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after his glorious vision of God, re- 
tHlecting upon himsell, as not retired 
from the commerce and corruption 
of the world, breaks forth, “ Wo is 
me, for lam welewn' because I am 
aman of unclean lips, and [ dwe!! 
in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips ; for mine eves have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts.” It is infi- 
nitely terrible to appear before God 
the Judge of all, without the pro- 
tection of the hand of sprinkling, 
that speaks better things than the 
blood of Abel. This alone rehev- 
ed him, and supparted his hepes. 
Though lis labours were 
yet he knew that the work of God, 
passing through our hands, 1s so 
blemished, that without an appeal 
to pardoning mercy and grace, we 
cannot stand in judgn nt. ‘This 
was the subject of his Jast public 
sermon. 

“ He languished many months, 
but presuming he should be too 
strong for his mfrmity, neglected 
it, till at last it became insuperable 
and mortal. Many pathetical ag- 
gravations heighten our great and 
dear loss; that such a faithful minis- 
ter of Christ should be taken away, 
whose preaching was so powerful to 
repair the wotul ruins of godliness 
and virtue in a degenerate 
whose prudest pacific spirit: ren- 
dered him so useful in these di- 
vided times, when professors of the 
same religion are alienated from one 
another, as ifthey had been baptized 
with the waters of strife ; and that 
defore our tears weredried up forthe 
Joss of other worthy ministers, the 
fountain of sorrow should be opened 
again by this afflicting stroke. But 
it becomes us to receive the dispen- 
sations of heaven with humble and 
quiet submission, to reflect upon 
our sins with an holy grief, that pro- 
voke God to remove such an excel- 
lent instrument of his glory trom us. 
it us pray to the Lord of the bar- 
yest, that he will send forth taithful 
labourers into it. O that surviving 
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ministers might be animated with 
z2 zeal more pure and fervent in 
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their divine work ; and that PeOs 
ple would be wise, while a price js 
put into their hands, to Improve it 
for their eternal advantage. The 
neg cted Gospel will at last be a 
terrible witness against the disobe. 
dient, to justify and aggravate their 
condemuation,”” 


——— a ——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observe; 


SIR, Stockton, July 6, 1807, 


Tre polite manner, in: which Ar 
Inguirer has attacked some of my 
opinions, deserves my sincere ac 
kuowledgments. The mind feels a 
pleasure in tempers ately discussing 
asubjeet, while it turns with disgust 
from polemical seurrility. T hou: rh 
I certainly believe the great outlines 
of my system to be just, I have not 
the presuniption to imagine that | 
must be right in every smaller pare 
ticular, I have given those expla- 
nations which appeared to me the 
best; but, after all, itis by the run- 
ving to and fro of many that know- 
ledge is increased. Atpresent, the 
minds of most considerate persons 
are in astate of awful expectation, 
and J think with great reason : for, 
let che 1260 years end when they 
may, we cannot be very fur remove d 
from their termination ; nay, are: 
spectable opponent of mine, Mr. 
sicheno, is persuaded that they 
have already terminated in the year 
1789, at the commencement of the 
french revolution. He has failed 
indeed to convince me, and £ very 
possibly may be quite mistaken in 
mY OWN conjecture respecting the 
date of that period: but neither his 
particular error, nor my _ particular 
error (if they be errors) affect pe? 
se the great outlines either of lite 
systein or mine. Just so it is with 
the two objections brought ayainst 
me by An Inguirer. If he has con 
victed me it drawing an iogical 
conclusion in one particular ins 
Stance, that will not disprove my 
re neral aprnien respecting the lif tl. 
horn of ihe he-goat: and, if he should 
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have ascertained that infidel France 
cannot be intended by the great An- 
tichrist of St. John, he Will not 
thereby have shewn that my e X posi- 
tion of the latter part of Dan. xi. is 
fanity. It has been said, that Cal- 

vinism is a building so compacted, 
that, if you pull out one stone, you 
throw down the whole edifice. W he- 
ther this opinion be right or wrong, 
4 similar one cannot be entertained 
of the exposition of prophecy. Here 
a commentator may be perfectly 
right in one point, and perfectly 
— in another. 

Il. 1. The first objection, which An 
hagiees brings against my Interpre- 
tation of the “he goat’s little horn, is 
the illogical conclusion which he 
has numbered 7. My reasoning 
he has represented with perfect fair- 
ness; and I freely acknowledge that 
the conclusion (7) és illogical, though 
it is a circumstance which never 
struck me before. Yet we may 
arrive at the very same conclusion 
through the medium of a few more 
steps; and, even if we could not, I 
thiuk there is sufficient proof with- 
put it that ais little horn cannot de- 
note the Roman Empire. For the 
he conclusion numbered 7, let 

e following series be substituted ; 
cud let it be read in imme diake 
consecution to the six preceding 
steps, as drawn out by the Inguirer. 
oa OTISt, Obs. p. 357.) 

me: onsequently « and b must ei- 

‘have been set up by different 

vers, or by the same power at def- 
event times, 

8. But & was set up by the Ro- 
mans (2). Therefore, if the second 
of these conclusions be the right 
ene, the Romans must likewise have 
Set ei a, 

. The Romans, however, never 
set up any abomination that cor- 
responds with a, For @ is the same 
se (3); and the numbers connect- 
ed with ¢ compel us to refer it el- 
ther to the spiritual abomination of 
Popery, or to something contemporary 
ruth tt existing during the course of 
fe 1200 years. But a@ canuot refer 
‘a Popery for two reasons : first, 


r 
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such a supposition would compel us 
to adopt the incongruous idea that 
the little horn symbolizes at once the 
Pagan Roman Empire and the Papa- 
cy; an idea, which completely vio- 
lates homogene ‘ity, for the two little 
horns (as 1 have argued at large) 
must be two powers of a similar na- 
ture: aw idea moreover, which 
would make Daniel represent the 
two litle horns as being tn some mea- 
sure one and the same; an idea 
theretore tnadmissible, for it is in- 
credible that the little horn of the Ro- 
man beast, and the little horn of the 
Macedonian beast, should alike, in @ 
measure, symbolize the papacy. Se- 
condiy, the whole tenor of the pro- 
phecy teaches us, that the scene of 
ais laid in the east; whereas the 
scene of the papal abomination was 
laid in the west. 

10, Since then 8 was confessedly 
set up by the Romans; and since 
the Romans never set up any abo- 
mination that answersto a, consider- 
ed the same as c (5), and therefore 
different from 6(6): it follows, that 
the second conclusion (7), namely, 
that a and ) were set up by the sume 
power at different times, is erroneous. 

But, if the second conclusion 
(7) be erroneous, there remains 
only one other possible conclusion ; 
and that is the first conclusion (7), 
namely, that a and b were set up by 
_ re ut powers, 

. 0 however was confessedly 
ae up by the Romans. Therefore a 
was not set up by the Romans, Con- 
sequently, the little horn, which set 
up 4, cannot symbolize the Romans. 

The sun of theargument i is briefly 
this: to prove that @ and b were 
set up by the same power at different 
times, 1t Is Necessary to prove that 
the Romans, who undoubtedly set 
up 6, afterwards set up another abo- 
mination that answers to the pro- 
phetic character of a. Nor is this 
all: itis likewise necessary to prove 
that the character of the Romans 
answers to the prophetic character 
of the he-goat’s liitlehorn. If neither 
of these can be proved, since the 


Romans undoubtedly set up d, it 
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must follow that a and b were set 
up by different powers. 

2. The Inquirer istooaccuratea rea- 
soner not to perceive, that the whole 
of the last argument rests on c being 
the same with a (5), and uot the 
same with 5b (6). Accordingly, 
under his second objection, he endea- 
yours to shew, that, whether c be 
the same as a or not, it must be the 
same as 5; and consequently, since 
it is uncertain whether «a be the 
same, or not the same, as 6, no valid 
argument can be built on its dif- 
ference from 6. The only ground 
however of his objection is this : 
and ¢ both oc¢ur in one continued 
vision: @ occurs In a distinct vision 
by itself: therctore it 1s incredible 
to suppose, that c, instead of relating 
to b, relatesto a. The Inquirer adds, 
that ‘it seems scarcely possible to 
doubt that they (namely, 6 and c) 
refer tothe same event.” 

The basis of this objection rests on 
a misconception of the intent of 
Dan. xii. 5—135; and tts conclusion 
is invalid, because it is irreconci- 
liable with Dan. xii. 11. 

(1.) The objection is founded on 
the assumption, that Dan. xii. 5— 
13, is so a part of the last vision as 
to be a kind of epilogue to it. This 
assumption I cannot admit. The 
passage is indeed a part of the last 
vision, so far as the being delivered 
at the same time can make it a pat: 
but the last vision itself ends at 
Dan. xil. 4: and all that follows 
plainly appears to me, not to be an 
exclusive epilogue to the Jast vision, 
but a general epilogue both to that 
vision and to those contained in 
chapters vil. and vill. Its design is 
to connect all these three visions to- 
gether. ‘Thus ¢he three times and a 
Aalf are solely mentioned in the vi- 
sion of chap. vit. and the restoration 
of Judah during a time of unexam- 
pled trouble is solely mentioned in 
the Jast vision; but, in the general 
epilogue, the period and the restora- 
tion are stated to be chronologically 
connected (xi. 7). Hitherto, we 
only knew, that the period concerned 
the papal little horn: now, we Jearn 
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from the epilogue, that it likewise, 
at its termination, concerns the re. 
storation of Judah. In a similar 
manner, we find, both in the vision 
of chap. viii. and in the last vision, 
mention made of a taking away the 
daily sacrifice and a setting up a deso- 
lating transgression or abomination, 
Fresh mention is made of this in the 
general epilogue : and, abstractedly, 
1 think it wholly uncertain, whe- 
ther c in the epilogue relates to a or 
to b, or to both a and b considered 
as the same. But the prophet gives 
us aclue to direct us, by connect- 
ing ¢ with a@ certain period, which is 
plainly the famous period of three 
times and a half, or 1260 years, with 
30 years added to it. 

(2). This connection then proves, 
that the conclusion of the Inquirer’s 
objection is invalid, because it is ir- 
reconcilable with Dan. xii. 11. The 
exact chronology of 6 is ascertain- 
ed, because there cannot be a doubt 
that it relates to the Romans, and 
was intended by our Lord. If ¢ 
then be the same as 6b, the period 
connected with c, and likewise the 
second period in Dan. xii. 12, must 
be reconciled with the already 
known chronology of b. ‘This how- 
ever the Inquirer has not even at- 
tempted to do, and I believe never 
cax do; for what possible connec- 
tion can the sacking of Jerusalem by 
the Romans have with the period of 
1260 years, or its two collateral en- 
larged periods of 1290 and 1535 


years ? But, if the periods connect- 


ed with c be wholly irreconcilable 
with the already known chronology 
of b, then it is impossible that b and 
c can refer to the same event. And, 
if c be not the same as b (which it 
plainly is not) then it must be the 
same as a; because otherwise we 
shall be reduced to the incredible 
supposition, that c, which merely 
occurs in the epilogue, issomething 
different both from a and b. Lastly, 
if when Daniel mentions c he refers 
either to a or 6 (which I think in- 
disputable) and if the periods con- 
nected with ¢ prove that c cannot 
be the same as J, it can only remain 
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thatc is the same as a: whence we 
Gnally arrive at the conclusion on 
which the preceding argument was 
built; namely, that, asc is the same 
as a (5), @ therefore is not the same 
as b (6). — 

3. The Inquirer’s third objection 
is founded upon some misapprehen- 
sion. Bp. Newton indeed supposes, 
agreeably to his system of interpre- 
tation, that Dan. viii. 13 relates to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans: but all my arguments went 
to prove, that it could not relate to 
that event; and that the abomination 
referred to by our Lord was that men- 
tioned in Dan. xi.31, and described 
more at large in Dan. 1x. 24—27, 
zot that mentioned in Dan. vii. 13. 

II. The Inquirer’s objections to 
my opinion concerning the great 
Antichrist may be reduced to ‘two 
particulars: that neither atheism, 
nor perhaps even infidelity, formsa 
necessary part of his character ; and 
that he must be a power professedly 
Christian, and of an ecclesiastical 
nature, a teacher of corrupted Chris- 
tianity, a false prophet. . 

1. In the first, the Inquirer is not 
consistent with himself. He ad- 
inits (4) that St. John ascribes in 
one passage to Antichrist the badge 
on which I dwell exclusively ; but 
adds, that in other passages he fixes 
on him avery different badge. This 
appears to me to be something very 
like at once conceding the point. 
At the same time, it is right to ob- 
serve, that I do not dwell exclusive- 
Iv on that particular badge. This 
the Ingidrer will tind to be the case, 
if he will read again what I say on 
the subject. Vol. I. p. 1Ot—110, 
(2d edit.) St. John assigns four 
several badges to Antichristianism, 
which form a sort of climax rising 
through different degrees of closely 
connected malignity to absolute 
atheism. ‘ 

(1.) He ts Antichrist that confess- 
eth not that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh. This was the peculiar Anti- 
christianism of the Gnosties, who by 
such adenegation necessarily denied 
the atonement; for, if Christ did 
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not come in the flesh, he was in- 
capable of suffering for our sins. 

(2.) He tis Antichrist that denieth 
thut Jesus ts the Christ. It is not enough 
to believe ind Messiah; we must 
hkewise believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah. 

(3.) He is Antichrist that denieth the 
Son, and thence by implication the Fa- 
ther. Thisis Deism. I think alse 
Sociuianism ; for, if Christ bea mere 
man, It is not easy to conceive how 
the denial of him can implicate a 
denial of the Supreme Being. Would 
the denial of Moses or Elijah impli- 
cate the denial of God? 

(4.) He ts Antichrist that denieth 
the Father and the Son. This is un- 
qualified Atheism. 

Now, in discussing the subject, 
the view which I gave of it was 
this. That in the apostolical age, 
there were many tainted with the 
principles of Antichrist, some even 
with his worst principles, at least 
with the principles of Deism. That 
these were the individual Antichrists 
spoken of by St. John as his con- 
temporaries. But that in due time 
a power was to arise openly ayow- 
ing and acting upon the principles 
of Antichrist ; a power, that should 
attain to the climax of impiety, and 
deny both the Father and the Son, 
the Father, in some cases by im- 
plication, in others directly. - This 
power I conceived to be infidel 
France. And the Abbé Barruel has 
shewn, that the principles of the 
moderna illuminati nearly resembled 
the secret doctrines of the Gnostic 
Manicheans. Whence Bp. Horsley 
observed, “ The beginning of the 
monster was in the apostolic age : 
for it Were easy to trace the pedi- 
gree of French philosophy, Jaco. 
binism, and Bavarian illumination, 
up tothe first heresies.” The Apostle 
however himself seems to teach us 
how we are to understand the cha- 
racter which he gives of Antichrist, 
He says, ‘ Ye have heard that the 
spirit of Antichrist should come.” 
But whence was it that the primitive 
Christians heard this? Such lan- . 
guage almost necessarily leads us ts 
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suppose, that St. John referred to 
some prophecy, which foretold the 
inanifestation of a power that should 
answer to the worst part of his dese 


cription of Antechrist. Now where 
shall we ind a prophecy foretelling 
the rise of a power which should 
deny both God the Father and God 
the Son, bape a that contained in 
Dan. x1 - Compare this pr o- 
phecy prey the Apostle’s descrip- 
tion, bearing in iniad his reference 
ye have heard, and see whether they 
do not exactly tally together : at 
ieast they tally together, if I be 
right in my interpretation of the 
desire of women; and of this I see 
hot at present any reason to doubt, 
Dauicl announces a power, which 
should) speak marvellous things 
acainst the God of cods, and which 


should alike disregard the God of 


his fathers and him whos the de- 
sire of women. St. John reminds 
the primitive Christians, ye have 
Reard that the spirit ot datichrist 
should come; various indeed are 
the shades of his character; but in 
the height of his impiety he shall 
deny (as ve have already heard trom 
prophec y) both the Father and the 
Son. ‘The Prophetand the Apostle 
seem to be mutually the best com- 
meutators upon each other’s mean- 
mug. Tf the Apostle do nut a to 
thas propheey, what dues hie + 
to? And, if he do reter to it, see 
Ais meaning wust be explained ‘ 
Daniel, and Dantel’s meaunmg | 
Ain. 

2, This reference will partly af- 
ford an answer to the second pirticu- 
lar, that the great Aniichrist must be 
a power protesscdly Christian, and 
of an ecclesiastical nature. 

(1.) It the A postle refer to Da- 
niel’s prophe cy, <lntichrist cannot 
be an ecci lesiastical power, Even 
Mede and Newton are compelled to 
acknowledge that the wilful hing 
cannot be exclusively the Papacy, 
because many of his actions were 
never performed by the Papacy. In 
tact, all his actions are manifestly 
of a teinpor ral nature, unless his con- 
tempt fer the God of gods and the 


y 
by 


[ Ai és 
desire of women can be styled an 
ecclesiastical action: and, if this he 
such an action, 1 is an action that 
never was performed either by the 
’upacy or by any other ecclesiasti- 
cal power. There is nothing in 
the character of the king, that gives 
us any reason to esteem hice a fulse 
prophet 1 in the scriptural sense of the 
appellation. He exalts himselfabove 
all gods: he speaksmarvellous things 
against the God of gods and the de- 
sire of women: he venerates a {o- 
reign god: he divides the land fora 
price among the upholders of that 
god: he wages war with the kings 
of the south and the north : he ins 
vades nany countries, overthrowing 
their covernments, and among the 
rest Palestine and Evypt: he goe: 
forth with great fury to destroy 
and at le wath perishe: s, atter hiay ing 
pitched his tents in the glorious 
holy mountain, Can the power that 
does all this be an ecclesiastical 
power, a false prophet? 
(2.) Lhe Inqucrer however argues, 
that, because the many Antichrists 
were professing Christians and falss 
Prophets, therefore the great Anti 
christ must be protessedly Christian 
and a false Prophet, namely, the 
Sulse Prophet of the Apocalypse, as 
appears by his refercuces. [ see 
not how such a conclusion necessarely 
follows from the premises: judging 
ubstractedly, it may be the right, ¢ 
It may be the wrong one. From 
the apostolical de sctiptions, how- 
ever, of the Antichristians of the last 
days, there is reason to believe that 
it is the Wrong one, The Antichrists, 
contemporary with St. Join, are 
plainity men professing Chiistiani- 
ty, as T have all along in my disser- 
chbitian cunslbesed them to be; hence 
he accurately styles hem Ffulse 
Prophets: but St. Peter, when pro- 
phetically describing the members of 
the great Antichrist imthe last days, 
denominates them, not false Prophels, 
but fulse teachers, using the word 
teachers moreover in direct contra: 
distinction to Prophets. See - Pet. 1 
as cited in iny Diss. Vol. i. p. 9?» 
et infra (2d edit.) Do we ei hence 
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seem to be taught very unequivo- 
ouny that the great Antichrist would 
ot be a false Prophet? And does 
not such an opinion receive addi- 
tional strength from what has been 
said respecting the character of the 
silful king, to which the Apostle 
appears to me plainly to refer? The 
Papacy is uniformly represented in 
Scripture as an Apostasy, and zts 
head, together with tts clerical mem- 
hers, as one false Prophet : but neither 
prophecy nor history give us any 
warrant to esteem It sithe ‘ry one of the 
many Antichrists or the great Anti- 
christ of St. John. 
The Inguirer’s idea, that the denial 
fF Christ and the Father may mean 
mals the denying them int works, seems 
to me very ubnatural (5.) Surely 
nothing that St. John says can au- 
thorize such an idea. Was there 
any oceasion to remind the primi- 
tive Christians, that they had heard 
of the manifestation of Andichrist, 
fatter all nothing more was meant 
than men orthodox in speculative be- 
*, but bad in practice ? Could such 
men be the subject of prophecy ¢ 
Have they not existed in all ages ? 
And would it not be what is called 


a truism in the Apostle solemnly to 


reach his disciples, giving them 
withal a remarkable reference to 
some previous document which re- 
lated to the subject, that there then 
were, and always would be, men 
whose lives did not answer to their 
professions, men, who ‘ professing 
that they know God, in works deny 
him?” Tt isa dangerous method of 
expounding Scripture to hunt for a 
far-fetched meaning in preference 
to the more natural and obvious one. 
Lhe Inguirer knows as well as I can 
tell him, that such a plan is the 
strong-hold of Socinians: and I 
cannot but think it ill-advised to do 
auy thing, which may give counte- 
hance to their laborious attempts to 
explain away, rather than to ex- 
plain, the obvious and natural mean- 
ing of various refractory passages. 

T cannot conclude without thank- 
lig the Tuquirer for his manly and 
liberal Opposition to me. Where I 


Cunist. Ossery. No. O8. 
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have drawn an illogical conclusion, 
I have freely ac knowledged it: and, 
I trust, that I shall never be found 
pertinaciously maintaining any opi- 
nion contrary to my real s sentiments; 
merely because I may once have 
avowed it, 

Your other correspondent, A. B. 
will find an answer to his objection 
in the latter end of my preface; and 
in the dissertation itself. vol. i. p. 
Od edit. When the actual acc ein. 
plishment of a prophecy, that of 
Daniel's weeks for instance, has 
shewn that a prophetic duy denotes « 
natural year, and not a year of 360 
days, we no longer labour under any 
uncertainty. In fact, A. B. does 
not consider, that 1260 natural years 
are exactly the same as 1260 years of 
only 360 days each, when to these 
last the intercalary months are added, 
which the ancients were regularly 
wont to do: and, if we follow the 
ancient mode of computation in one 
particular, we ought to follow it 
throughout. Mede and Newton, not 
to mention other commentators, both 
understand the 1260 days precisely 
in the same manner as myself. 

Iam, Ke. 
G, O. FABER. 
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CONCLUSION, 


A rew observations remain yet to 
be made on the extraordinary and 
able performance which has been 
considered. 

Although it has not been denied, 
that the terms expressive of Chris- 
tian privileges are sometimes to be 
understood in a lax and general, 
or, if it should please the admirers 
of Dr. Taylor’sscheme better, Jew- 
ish sense, as any terms decisively 
expressive of spiritual excellences 
and blessings may be applied and 
understood, yet it is evident from 
what has been said, that this is the 
least proper and by far the least 
common application of them. And 
the principal error of Dr Taylor 


lies in haying given to the externa! 
3 > 
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and inferior sense of the terms in 
question a pre-eminence and su- 
periority to which they are by no 
means entitled, while the spiritual 
and highest sense is thrown com- 
pletely in the back ground. It is 
not enough to say, that Dr. ‘Taylor 
has allowed the spiritual blessings 
under other terms, and particularly 
under the head of what he calls con- 
sequent blessings ; although this state- 
ment is far from being correct, yet 
he was bound to find them whe re 
they were expressed. Iti Is, at least, 
irreverence to the word ot God not 
todo so. ‘The inadequate and un- 
worthy notions which this theolo- 
gan entertains and has inculcated, 
and which are the very ground- 
work of his scheme, concerning the 
fall of man, the atonement, the pro- 


per divinity of Christ, the object of 


hismission and works, and the ueces- 
sity of divine grace, ‘and other con- 
necte ddectrines, certainly prepared 
the way for, although they might 
not be the real foundation in the 
mind of the author, of the depress- 
ed view which he has given of those 
Christian privileges, whichare never 
spoken of in Scripture but with ex- 
pressions of the highest value and 
the most grateful emotion. And, 

mdeed, this is a circumstance of 
great iiportance in the present in- 
quiry. Itis, I think, impossible to 
read the work under examination 
with any atte ntion, and not be sen- 
sible of its chilling and paralysing 
effect on the affections. The very 
character of those who are most at- 
tached to the system confirms the 
reality of this effect. There are, it 
is true, in this very performance, 
many passages expressive of strong 
atkection, and enounced in the most 
characteristic and energetic lan- 
guage of the Gospel : but for my- 
self I must own, although T have al- 
ready made somewhat of an excep- 
tion for the case of the author, that 
I never could peruse them without 
an irresistible impression of their 
heterogeneity with the spirit and 
’ fee lings which the rest of the work 
excites. They seem unnatural, 

turced, and, from that cause, alinost 
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Insincere, In connection with the 
rest of the work, they seem to ex- 
hibit the phenomenon of fire on ice 
or in water. It was long after the 
commencement of my theological 
studies, that I met with Professor 
Frank’s Manuductio ad Lectionem 
Scripture Sacra ; and, although the 
idea was not altogether new to me, 
the distinct and lucid manner iy 
which the doctrine of the affections, 
as a source of sacred criticism, is 
stated and expanded, afforded m¢ 
much satisfaction and instruction. 
This is a species of criticism far less 
attended to than it deserves, and 
which, were it duly attended to, 
would infuse much more correct 
and vivifying views of sacred truths 
into the minds of scriptural students, 
and most effectually guard them 
against those cold, speculative sys- 
tems, which occupy the arctic re- 


gions of theology *. Dr. Taylor 
has left the outward form, and all 


* The reader may need to have it ex- 
plained, that this species of criticism argues 
from the affections, love, hatred, joy, grief, 
&c. and the deyrees of them, whether ex- 
pressed, or evidently implied, to that inter- 
pretation of the passages with which they 
are connected, which corresponds with 
such affections. See the work, pp. 105— 
{54. Ed. 1706. [Tam anxious to vindi- 
cate to this judicious and Christian critic a 
rule for understanding the Seriptures which 
has generally been attributed to Locke 
Lege, relege, repete integram  Epistolam 
(Epistolas enim Apostolicas hic precipue 
intelligo) a cupite ad calcem, in ipso forte 
Greco, in evemplare etiam, si ad manus fue 
rit, antiguiori, versibus non ita distincto ; 
ut Epistolam ab amico scriptam, non !- 
terrupta serie, bis terque quaterque lege 
solemus, donec mentem amici recte pere'- 
piamus, ac totius Epistole Argumentuu 
conceptui nostro evidentissime sese sistat ; 
velut credere potes, e. g. Corinthios scrip- 
tam ad se Epistolam Pauli frequentits 
legisse, ac non carptim, et xere KEpEAa) 
sed totam simul perlegisse, donec ipsis dt 
mente Pauli ex asse constaret. Cert 
multum difficultatis inde nascitur, quis 
multi, imo plerique, dum tractant script 
ras, divellunt ac discerpunt quasi textus, 
ac Separatim aggrediuntur, que tamen 
cum antecedentibus et consequentibus 
conjungt debere, facile videre possent 
(pp. 45, 46.) 
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rhe titles of Christianity, but he has 
at least so lowered it by his regimen, 
as to deprive it of its true v vigour, 


and almost of life. His priv ileges, 
which are sometimes de pressed to 
accord with the character of the 
irreligious, sometimes exalted not 
to contradictthe high terms in which 
they are expressed, are in reality, 
and in conformity with his own 
system, litthe more than sounding 
names—voxr et praterea nihil ; and 
the censure applied to Epicurus 
might, without any considerable 
violence, bear a further application 
to Dr. Taylor, re ¢ollit, oratione re- 
finguit deos. The whole scheme 
of this writer is calculated to divert 
men frem the personal application 
of scriptural truth. In the descrip- 
cious of sin and the denunciations 
against it, they are tempted to see 
nothing bat Heathens, and, in ge- 
neral, only their outward iniquities: 
in the descriptions of holiness, and 
evangelical privileges, theirthoughts 
are first and principally turned to 
the primitive converts. Nemo zn 
rese tentut descendere. They are not 
invited to look into their own hearts, 
to examine them by the holy and 
inflexible law of God, to see and ac- 
knowledge their guilt with humility 
and contrition, to see and acknow- 
ledge the necessity of that great ex- 
pedient wrought by God ys their 
restoration, in Y the eift, both of his 
Son, and af his Spirit. Their Chris- 
tian privileges they are net instruct- 
ed to look upon as personal: spiri- 
tual personal holiness is not neces- 
sury to their being accounted holy ; 
they may be sanctified without 
sanctification, regenerate without 
regeneration. In fact, the scheme 
of Dr. Taylor has so curtailed the 
number of terms expressive of cha- 
racter, that the reader, with his in- 
terpretation, may travel a great way 
in the Scriptures of the New Cove- 
nant, without. meeting -with any 
thing which belongs more to a sin- 
cere than to a hypocritical Christian 


pr ofessor, 


The two main pillars, upon which 
he unscriptural fabric of Dr. Taylor 
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is supported, are, that those expres- 
sions designating Christian privi- 
leges, \ which are derived from those 
used under the Jewish Dispensation, 
are to be understood tn the same, or 
nearly the same sense, as in their 
original application; and that their 
application under the Christian dis- 
pensation is not general, but untver- 
sul, applicable to every member, 
good or bad, of any professedly 
Christian a. I flatter myself, 
that L have applied rational and 
scriptural argument to these pillars 
with such effect, that the temple 
supported upon them has fallen : 
but, as I trust, without burying me 
in the ruins, 

That the system of Dr. Taylor 
should possess the plausibility w hich 
must be acknowledged to belong to 
it, and by which questionless it has 
imposed upon many, will create ne 
difficulty, when the parallelisms 
which exist between many systems 
of truth and falsehood are consider- 
ed. The dualistic hypothesis will 
solve the present unequal dispensa- 
tion of things, Optimism, or Pessi- 
mism, (if 1 may invent the term), 
will do the same, in a considerable 
degree: the first vindicating Pro- 
vidence, the second according with 
a great part of our present experi- 
euce, particularly in the view of 
Osiiec who are inclined to contem- 
plate the dark side of the picture. 
Panthcism asserts, in the strictest 
sense, the divine omnipresence, and 
will admit, with true piety, many 
sublime speculations *, Mysticisin 
unites with the true faith still more 
intimately ; and Atheism itself re- 
lieves us of all anxiety to account 
for the present course of human af- 
fairs. Popery has already been 
shewn to bear the same spurious 
agreement with what the Scripture 
enounces respecting the Church of 
Christ. And, indeed, which is a 
curious circumstance, Popery, pro- 
fessedly the great aversion of our 
author, is so congenial with his 
system as to agree with it in several 


* Witness Pope’s Essay on Man, 
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Jete * ; in the fiction of a double 
justification, although their notions 
ofthe doctrine have a slight shade 
of difference, in lowering faith to 
mere profession +3 and in asserting 
the doctrine of the merit of saints, 
upon which Dr. Taylor inadvertent- 
ly blunders . 

Upon the whole, if I have. suc- 
eceded in overthrowing the bypo- 
thesis of this laborious and able di- 
vine, although IT would not under- 
value the arguments, whether from 
scripture or reason, by which I 
have in part effected so signal an 
exploit, yetin justice to the hero 
hunself, it must be acknowledged, 
that it has, ina considerable degree, 
been achieved by his own contra- 
dictions ; and that, if I have be- 
headed this Gohath, it has been with 
his own sword. 

I have only, in the close, to re- 
peat my dissatistaction with the 
scheme which Dr. ‘Tavlor has here 
proposed of the doctrine of the 
(sospel, and to denounce it, not only 
as liable to abuse, but as inviting 
pnd justifying abuse, The key of 
shis aushor is not, Iam persuaded, 
rhe legitimaté N¢. I should rather 
be tempted to resem Me It to some of 
those talse keys, vulgar! called 
picklocks, of which a collection inay 
be seen in Newgate. The wed ot 
the key, to speak technically, is, in 


* Melancthon, speaking of the monks 
+; the Romish Church, in his Preface, or, 
as he calls it, Dispositio Orattonis ad Ro- 
manos, writes, Olim ita legebatur hac 
Epistola, ut illa tam longa disputatio supe- 
rior wihil ad nostra tempora pertinere pu- 
taretur, sed dicebatur esse scripta propter 
rixas illorum temporum de Judzorum ce- 
remoniis. Opp. Part. Quart. p. 29. 


+ See Jewell’s Defence, pp. 502—306, 
ed. loll. 


+ Sect. 157. The principles before laid 


down evid-ntly lead to this cenclusion, 
whatever the Doctor may say. 
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striking particulars,—in represent- 
wg the privileges of the Gospel as 
ofa corporate and external descrip- 
tion, and aconsiderable part of the 
New Testament as virtually obso- 
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those ingenious instruments, cut to | 
as slender a form as is consistent 
with the strength necessary for 
turning the bolt, in order that the 
chance of impediment from the 
wards may be as little as possible, 
But the lock, with which this theo- 
logical adventurer had to do, was of 
such a peculiar construction, as to 
resist every effort to open it, except 
with the true key. The Doctor 
gave some desperate wrenches, and 
doubtless imagined that he had ef. 
fected his purpose when he found 
the key turn in his hand. But it 
has been discovered by others, that 
he did no more than break it in the 
lock, and the bolt, for any thing 
which he has done to remove it, re- 
mais where it was before, 


a - 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tne observations of your able and 
interesting correspondent, Aleaior, 
mm your number tor May last, on 
Prematureness of Religious Protess 
sion, gave rise to a series of reflec- 
tions in my mind, which, if you 
should deem them worthy of atten- 
tion, you will lay before your read- 
ers. The author of that excellent 
paper very feelingly laments his 
disappointment, on finding the reli- 
gious world, into which he had 
newly entered, ‘ crowded with du- 
bious or incomplete characters ;”? and 
he has, in my opinion, successtully 
traced much of this deplorable evi! 
to what he terms, “ Prematureness 
of Religious Profession.” He has 
also thrown some important light on 
the inquiry which has already oc- 
cupied some of the pages of the 
Christian Observer, concerning the 
unhappiness of many professedly 
religious persons ; but which, in 
common with him, I am anxious to 
see more fully discussed. Notwith- 
standing the satisfactory explanation 
which the writer in question has 
given of the origin of those imper 
fect characters, which every one 
who is conversant with the religious 
werld must have too frequently ob- 
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served, it has occurred to me, that 
something may be added with ad- 
vantage respe cting the causes which 
ntinue to prevent such persons from 
correcting their errors, and improving 
their characters; that is, in fact, 


from be ‘coming tr uly the disc iples aul 


Christ. I shall arrange the obser- 
vations which I have to make on 
this subject in the order in which 
they arose In my mind, 

The first of those causes of the 
continued imperfection of many 


ebaracte rs protessedly religious, 


which I shall mention, is the want of 


a habit of serious and steady reflection. 
Inconsideration is on all hands al- 
lowed to be one chief cause of care- 
lessness and irreligion in general. It 
was the complaint of a Prophet in 
his day, that “ no one considered 
within himself, or said, what have ] 
done?” and in consequence, vice 
and impiety universally prevailed, 
On the other hand, repentance is 
cenerally represented as beginning 
‘a serious consideration . 1d reflec- 
“em, as in the case of the returning 
Prodigal, So, also, upon those stated 
and solemn occasions, when those 
who are more advanced in religion 
are desirous of correcting their er- 
rors, and quickening their progress, 
reflectcon naturally precedes their re- 
formation, “ J thought on my ways,” 
said the Rovyal Penitent, “ and 
turned my feet unto thy testimo- 
nies;” and without this occasional 
self-examination, the lite of religion 


cannot be preserved. But this is not 


nough, Many persons, whoat par- 
ticular times bestow a few serious 
thoughts on their state and conduct, 
derive but little permanent benefit 
from it; and one reason of this is, 
that their reflection is not sufficient- 
1 steady and habitual. Their exa- 
mination of themselves is like that 
of one “ who beholdeth himself in 
a glass, and goeth his way, and 


straightw ay forgetteth what manner 


of persons he was.” If we wish to 
become real Christians, we must not 
act thus. It is not sufficient that 
we should now and then think of 


our characters, when we are, as it 


were, forced upon it by some out- 
ward circumstance. ‘The etlect of 
this will be shght and temporary. 
This will never render as sound 
and improving Christians. For this 
purpose, we must habctuate ourselves 
to reflection. ‘Che precepts of the 
divine word, and the diseourses 
which are formed upon them, must 
be the subjects of frequent and pa- 
tient consideration.  Self-examina- 
tion must be a daily work. ‘The ad- 
vice of a wise philosopher of old 
must be adopted—of reviewing at 
the close of each day the course of 
our thoughts, words, end actions. 
This would materially tend to keep 
alive in our minds religious impres- 
sions, to prevent one false step frou 
being foliowed by another—to pre- 
serve us from various evils to which 
those who live carelessly, and as it 
were at random, are exposed —aind 
to ripe n good desires, and. disposi- 
tions, into settled habits of wisdom 
and piety. 

Closely connected with the want 
of serious and habitual reflection, is 
another cause of impertection in 
religion; and that ts, the neglect of 
ac ting promptly and resolutely on Cou 

victions ofsin and duty. A person 
hears a sermon, or reads a book, or 
converses with a friend, or ae seo 
upon his conduct, and he is con- 
vinced, perhaps, that he is not in a 
right state of minds; that his rele 
cion is not what itouglit to be; that 
he is indulging this or that bad dis- 
position, or neglecting this or that 
duty: he perceives and acknow- 
ledges this to be so; he contesses 
and laments it before the rreat 
searcher of hearts; and prays that 
he may repen and amend his ways. 
But what too frequently follows ? 
He neglects to act upon these con- 
victions. An occasion presents it- 
self, by which he is tempted to in- 
dulge the sinfui temper or conduct 
for which he has been condemning 
himself. He does not immediately 
resist, or turn from it. He parleys 


with it. He yields a partial, pers 
haps a siamele consent to the temp- 
tation, and finds himself again en- 


SO 


tangled and overeome. So with 
respect to duty. An opportunity 
offers of pe rforming some neglected 
yystance of this hind, e inatead 
of eagerly embracing it, he sutters 
it to piss by unimproyv ae > in Conse- 


quence, the neglect continues as 
before, and his convictions of the 
evil of it become faimter, and less 


likely to influence his conduct. 
Thus he has perpetually to begin a 
religious course; 1s always recur- 
ring to the first principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, and is never 
going on towards perfection. I 
woold wish partic ularly to impress 
this important point on the minds of 
auy of your readers who imay feeb 
interested tn the present subject. 
What was ouce said respecting the 


most essential requisite in the art of 


eloquence, may, with some difter- 
euce of meaning, be justly applied 
to this point. Action is, without 
doubt, the first, second, and third 
thing in real Christianity. We 
may read aud hear, reflect and re- 
solve continually; but if we do not 
act eorrespoude ntly, itis all in vain. 
It is surprising, also, how much far- 
thera sincle act of obedience to the 
will of God, f selt- denial, of for- 
bye ‘avance, ofc var ity, will go towards 
our religious progress, than a whole 
train of the most just and promising 
speculations *, ‘This is, indeed, the 
order which God has appointed for 
our iastruction, comfort, and salva- 
tron. [f any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine whe- 
ther it be of God.’ We know 
that God heareth not sinners; but 
if any man be a worshipper of God, 
and doeth his will, him he heareth.” 
* To him that hath,” that is, that 
acteth upon the grace bestowed on 
him, ‘ shall be given, and he shall 
have more abundantly.” Not 
every one that saith unto me, Lord, 


* Whoever wishes to see this important 
point fuily stated and lustrated, would do 
well to read with attention the observa- 
tions of Bishop Butler respecting it. 
logy, Part 1. 
ra) Drseipline 
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Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of ha aven, but he that doeth the wil? 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 
In all these passages, the stress, we 
may perceive, 1s laid on practice. So, 
we may be assured, that one great 
cause of the imperfection and back- 
wardness in true religion of many 
profe ssed Christians, is their neglect 
of simply and steadily acting on ac. 
knowledged principles and convic- 
tions; and that one of the most ef- 
fectual means of becoming indeed 
the disciples of Christ, is to labour, 
to the utmost of onr power, to re- 
duce them to practice. 

ButI proceed to state a third cause 
of the imperfect religion complain- 
ed of ; which is a certain false and 
dangerous notion, that entire and 
constant devotedness to the service of 
God is destructive of true happiness. 
A more fatal mistake than this can 
scarcely be made, and yet it is to 
be feared that it is of very great 
and general prevalence. It seems 
to be laid down as an undoubted 
maxim by the world, that if youare 
religious, you must be miserable ; 
that every step you take towards 
becoming a real disciple of Christ, 
is a step towards mortification, dul- 
ness, and unhappiness ; - that the 
Gospel, instead of being intended 
to bless mankind, was Latended to 
torment them before the time! But 
how greatly do they who think 
thus, wrong this unspeakable gift 
of God! How wretchedly do they 
mistake its design! low palpably 
do they contradict the reason 0} 
things, and the general experience 
of all true Christians! ‘Fhis lament- 
able error is not, however, solely 
confined to those who are altoge- 
ther ignorant of real Christianity. 
and live entirely to themselves anc 
to the world. It affects many who 
know and profess better things ; 
who are in some measure aw akened 
to a concern for true religion, and 
have made some progress in_ it, 
Even they are sometimes led to fear, 
that if they give themselves up with 
out reserve to the service ot God, 
they shall lose some of their presen} 
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enjoyinents, and be obliged to sub- 
mit to much constraint and selt-de- 
nial. The source of this sad error 
is the spiritual blindness and depra- 
vity of our nature. The Holy Scrip- 
tures inculcate no truth more fre- 
quently and strongly, than that mi- 
sery, both present rand future, isthe 
inevitable consequence of sin, as 
happiness is of obedience to the 
will of God. It is * the 
transgressors’ > which is “ hard ;” 
is the yoke of stn Which ts erievous 
and burdensome. It is of the wicked 
that it is said, ‘‘ destruction and ini- 
sery are in their ways ; but the way 
of peace have theynotknown.” “There 
is no peace, saith my God, to the 
wicked.” But of the righteous, it Is 
said, ‘f great peace have they that 
love thy law, and nothing shall offend 
them.” OF eecsdom, that is, of true 
religion, it is declared, “ Her ways 
are Ways of pleasantne $8 5 and all her 
paths are peace.’ ‘ My yoke,” 
said our blessed Lord, “is easy, and 
my burden is light.” Let not any 
one, then, be deceiv ed by this com- 
00 and prev vailing delusion. There 
is, it must be admitted, a sort of en- 
joyment inthe pleasures of sin, which 
we are naturally disposed to mistake 
fortrue happiness; but it is, at best, 
earthly, sensual, unsatisfactory, and 
of transitory duration, At length, 
it becomes distasteful, and the “eal 
of it 7s death. It must also be ad- 
initted, that the beginnings of a reli- 
gious life are genet rally accompa- 
nied by so many painful and humt- 
hic iting re flections, and by the ex- 
ercise of so much self-denial, that it 
may not seem to answer ees de- 
scriptions of peace and happiness 
which are so frequently given of it. 
Hence many are tempted to doubt 
their truth, and to return to the 
ways of sin and the world for hap- 
piness; forgetting, that the pro- 
mises of Scripture are made to con- 
tinuance and perseverance init, not to 
a wavering and temporary reward to 
it; and that, after all, it is tranguil- 
lity, rest, peace of mind, not tumultu- 


ous and vivid enjoyment, which ts held 
out tous as the effect of pure and 
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undefiled religion. Weought, there- 
fore, to be on our guard agen 
this temptation ; partic ularly if we 

are young and inexperienced, or 
weak and impe ey hristians, We 
ought to consider as an eternal 
and unchangeable ate that real 
happiness is to be attained only by 
obedience to the will of God. W e 
should reject, as utterly false and 
unfounded, and as the suggestion 
ef the father of lies, every insi- 
nuation to the contrary ; aud assure 
ourselves, notwithstanding every 
thing which may for atime secln 
to oppose it, thatin conscientiously 
and patie ntly keeping the divine 
commandments, there is, indeed, 
great reward,” 

These, Sir, are some of the causes 
which have occurred to me of that 
imperfect state of religion which is 
so commonly to be found amongst 
professed Christians. I have still 
two others to state, together with 
some concluding observations on 
this subject; which, as they may 
unduly extend the limits of one pa- 
pe rs shall defer to your succeeding 
number, 

Tam, &c. 
CASSIAN 


a —— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer 


I raxe the liberty to send you the 
following extract from ® Bates’s 
C beietinn Politics,” which may 
serve as a supplement to the ex- 
cellent papers, which have already 
appeared in the Christian Observer, 
on the subject of preaching, as it 
strongly recommends the ancicat 
method of expounding the Scrip- 
tures, instead of that which is now 
so generally adopted, and over which 
it appears to have many advantages ; 
and as I wish to impre ss iton the 
minds of the clergy in general, | 
cannot do it better than in the words 
of the above author, whose work 
may not fall into the hands of many 
of your readers. Mr. Bates, speak- 
ing of the Church, says , (p- 213—~ 
999 ) 


ti as & * 
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“ Her general discourses from the 
pulpit, should rather be plain and 
expository, than curious or polemi- 
cal, or confined to single and insu- 
lated texts of Scripture. The bulk 
of most congregations is composed 
of the poor and the unlearned, to 
whom a sermou must be plain, both 
1) its matter and expression, to be 
mtellicible ; it must neither be per- 
Baexe ad with subtleties, embarrassed 

vith learning, nor clouded with 
rhetoric. What constitutes the chief 
matter of a truly evangelical minis- 
try, may be learnt from the Apostte 
Paul’s address to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, in which he 
tells thein, that he had kept back 
nothing that % was profitable for them : 
that he had tausht them publicly, and 
from house to house ; , testifying both to 
Jews and Greeks, repentance towards 
God, and faith towards our Lord Je- 
sus Christ; observing, in conclu- 
sion, that he had not shunned to de- 
elare unto them all the counsel of God.” 
(Ac ts xx. 20, 21, and 27), which 


shows, that the standing subject of 


L 
his teaching, amongst them, con- 
sisted of no abstruse or Curious spe- 
culations, but of the two creat fin- 
damental doctrines of the Gospel, 
repentance and faith. And in what 
fanguage the Church ought to speak 
to her chihives. she may also col- 
lect from the example of the same 
Apostle, who, 7 declaring the tesii- 
mony of God, came not reith erecllency 
of speech ; not with enticing % 
man’s wisdom, but 
the spirit; 9 
lest the cross of Christ should be made 
of none effect. (1 Cori. 17, 
t—4.) In which passages, 


and it. 
though 


no one will suppose that any exclu.’ 


sion was intended of that siinple and 
pathetic eloquence of which the 
Apostle himself was so great a mas- 
ter; there is certainly ‘contained. : 

strong censure of those pedantic or 
declamatory harangues, which are 
so often adinired, and so little felt or 
understood. Again : weretheChurch 
oftener to use familiar expositions, 
attended with suitable applications, 
of larger portions of ieviokers, Ins 
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2n demonstration or 
7 ° ? — ° y* ? 
nor wth wisdom of rvords, 


[ Ave. 
stead of regular scrmons upon single 
texts; it might be more conducive 
to general instruction and edifjea- 
tion. The little capacity of the 
bulk of the common people to com 
prehend a long and digested dis- 
course upon any subject, is scare ely 
credible to those who have not at- 
tended to it. Exactness of method, 
ora train of argument, is lost upon 
them; and all that they will be 
found to retain of an address thus 
constructed, will bea few simple or 
pointed observations, which they 
would have received more easily, 
and with better effect, had they 
been delivered in a more familiar 
way ; besides that, by the € €Xposito- 
ry method, a greater proportion of 
divine truth is bronght under consi- 
deration, and with more of that 
powerful simplicity, in which it is 
presented in Scripture. Hence we 
may infer the general superiority 
of scriptural and practical exposi- 
tions, at least to ordinary congrega- 
tions, Whatever may be alleged i 
favour of sermons, or discourse 'S from 
a single text, before some audito- 
ries, and on particular occasions. 
Nor do I recollect in the whole 
sible astngle instance of a discourse 
formed atter the same model with 
that of our present sermons ; and it 
is certain, that the expository mode 
of preaching was by far the most 
prevalent, during the first and best 
ages of the Christian Church, Justin 
Martyr, near the close of his apolo- 
ey, informs as, that “on the day 
called Sunday, all that lived ong 
in city ore ountry, met together a 
the same place, where the rier 
of the Apostles and Prophets were 
read: that when this was done, the 
Bishop delivered a discourse, in 
which he instructed the people, 
and animated them to the practice 
of what they had heard.” Upon 
this passage, ‘Dr. Cave observes, that 
‘Sermons in those times were no- 
thing else but expositions of some 
part of the scriptures which had 
heen read before, and exhortation= 
to the people to obey the doctrine 
contained in them; and commonly 
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were upon the lesson which was 
last read, because that being fresh- 
est in the people’s memory, was 
ynost proper to be treated of, as St. 
Austin both av ers the custom, and 
cives the reason.” Origen, Chrysos- 
fom, and Austin, were highly distin- 
ouls shed from their expositions : and 
juce the reformation, many emi- 
nent Protestants have laudably co- 
pied their example. As an ‘addi- 
tional authority for what I have ad - 
yvaneed under this head, [shall sub- 
join the following passage from 
sishop Burnet.  ‘ Long sermons, 1n 
which points of divinity or morality 
are regularly handled, are above 
the capacity of the people ; short 
and plain ones upon large por- 
tions of Scripture, would be better 
hearkened to, and have a much bet- 
ter effect ; they would make the 
hearers undever ind and love the 
Scriptures more.”” (Conclusion of 
the History of hisown Times.) 
A sincere well-wisher to the 
CrurisTiIAN Opserven. 


~~ Ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In one of your late Numbers you al- 
luded to a prayer which is read 
every day by the Chaplain of the 
House of Commons, and as I pre- 
sume also by the youngest Bishop in 

the House of Lords, pete 
to their proceeding to an Vv business, 


Ido not find this prayer in any of 


our Common Pray er Books, and as 


I am led by a slight recollection of 


it, to conceive that j it is very excel- 
lent, I am persuaded that you will 
gratify your readers by the inser- 


tion ot it in your next Number, by 


Prayer used Daily in the House of Commons. 


doing which, you will also particu- 
larly oblige, 
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A CONSTANT READER, 


We have much pleasure in com- 
plying with the wish of the corres- 
pondent from whom we have re- 
ceived the above letter, and we 
agree with him in the excellency of 
the prayer in question. We should 
be much obliged to any of our read- 
ers who wou! rd have the goodness to 
supply us with a copy of the prayer 
used in like manner in the Ameri- 
can Congress, as well as for any in- 
formation which they can give us as 
to the practice of reading a similar 
prayer in any of our colonial legis. 
latures, 
PRAYER USED IN THE ERITISH PAR- 
LIAMENT. 

Almighty God! By whom alone 
Kings reign and Princes decree 
just ice,and from whom alone cometh 
all council, wisdom, and under- 
standing. We thine unworthy ser- 

vants here gathered together in thy 
name,do most humbly beseech Thee 
to send down thy heavenly wisdom 
trom above, to direct and guide us 
in all our consultations, and grant 
that we, having thy fear always be- 
fore our eyes, and laying aside all 
private interests, p srejudices, and 
partial affections, the result of all 
our councils may be to the glory of 
thy blessed name, the maintenance 
a true religion and justic e, the safe. 
- henner, and happiness of the 
King, the public wealth, peace, and 
tranquillity of the realm, and the 
uniting and knitting tovether of the 
hearts of all persons and estates 
within the same, in true Christian 
love and charity, one towards ano- 
ther, through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and Saviour. Amen. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix a former number of your work 
(Vol. for 1806, p. 607,) you in- 


Cunisr. Onseae. No, 68. 


serted a transcript of letters, which 
had been addressed by his Majesty 
King George the First, and Arch. 


bishop W ake, to the missionaries. 
3U 
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Bartholomew Ziegenbalgins, and 
Jobn Earnest Grundlerus, who had 


undertaken the fir-t Protestant mis- 


sion to India. Uaving met with 
the roplv which these excellent 
men made to oue of his Majesty’s 
letters, |] have transcribed it for your 


use. and new send : to be dispose dd 
of as you may rade fit. IT should 
hope that the eX: acca which it fur- 
nishes of ardent but well tempered 
zeal, and of unwearied and juuici- 
ous exertion, in the cause of Christ, 
might provoke to jealousy some at 
least of my clerical brethren. Are 
souls less precious in England than 
in Llindostan ? Or “ete they not here 
also perishing tor lack of language ? 
Hlow ought we all to be ashamed of 
our supi ‘neness and inac tivity in the 
discharge of our ministerial fune- 
tions! May God forgive us this sin, 
ancl inspire us with the spirit of a 
Ziegenbalgius, a Swartz, and a Ge- 
ricke. ‘Phen, through the blessing 
of God, may we hope to witness 
the prosperity of our Z! ion, and to 
sce her the glory and praise of the 
earth. 


TO THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN, &c, 


‘Most Serene, Most Potent, and 
Most Gracious King and Lord, 


« Your Majesty’s most gracious let- 
ter of the 38d of September, 1717, 
came to us on the ith of May fol- 
lowing. We received it with the 
reatest joy imaginable, and were 
highly comforted and quickened in 
eur zeal tor the clory of Almighty 
God, when we read these your Ma- 
jesty ’s most gracious eXpressions ! : 
‘as we shall Ge always well pleased 
to hear of the happy progress and 
success of this work, so we shall, at 
a proper season, be found ready to 
assist you In W h: it shall tend to the 
promotion of this affair and your 
encouragement.’ Your Majesty 
hereby most graciously allows us to 
make a further report of the state 
of our affairs, and we thence con- 
ceive joyful hopes that your Ma- 
jesty will add to the glorious title of 
a powerful defender ofthe faith, 


Letters of the Missionaries aiegenbalgius and Grundlerus. 
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the noble character of its zealous 
promoter ; not only by supporting 
the reign of Jesus Christ an your 
own dominions, but also by pro. 
moting and extending it amone the 
Heathens and Infidels, in the 


Most 
remote parts of the world. ‘There- 
fore, after having k eartily thanked 
God Almighty for ine lining vour 


NMajesty’s heart toward so holy ade. 
sign, and with the profoundest sub- 
DMSSIOD ac know ledged your Majes- 
ty’s high favour toward us your un- 
Ww orthy servants; may it please your 
Majesty to accept of the following 
account of the state of that work in 
Which we are employed. 

We the Missionaries, on our part, 
are endeavouring, according to the 
measure of the grace God Almighty 
has imparted to us, plentifully io 
spread abroad the seed of the word 
of God among the Heathens in their 
own language, there being no other 
ineais OF touching the hearts of the 


Jnodians in order to their conver- 
sion. We also maintain Indians to 
assist us as Catechists, for which 


function we first prepare them, by 
Instructing them in the saving faith 
of Jesus C hrist, and then send them 
to propagate itamong the Heathens, 
To such places, whither the instruc- 
tion of the Gospel, by word 

mouth, cdunot reach, we send aur 
printed Malabarian books, which 
are read in these parts by many of 
all sorts and degrees. As we are 
pertectly sensible that to promote 
and perpetuate such an undertak- 
ing, a solid foundation inust be laid 
by translating the Holy Scriptures, 
and publishing other instructive 
books in the language of the coun- 
try, we did a good while ago finish 
and publish a translation of the New 
Testament, and are now labouring 
with greatappltication, in translating 
the Old Testament into the Mala- 
barian and Portuguese languages. 
Besides, we compose every year 
some books for instructing of the 
Heathens, containing the funda- 

mentals uf the Christian religion ; 
for better publication of w hich the 
printing press we haye received 
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from our benefactors in England, 1 is 
of great use tous, That our print- 
ing press may always be prov ided 
with a sufficient qu: antity of letters, 
we entertain in the mission persons 
for cutting molds, and casting let- 
ters, as also for binding books, being 
sista every year with the ne- 
cessary tools and materials from 
England, by the laudable society 
for promoting Christian Knowle dye. 
‘To supply the want of paper, we 
have been at great expense In erect- 
ing a paper “mill here. And so, 
ie the invocation of the name of 
God, we plentifully disperse, both 
by wore of mouth and writing, in 
this Heathen country, the Gospel ; . 
which makes a happy tmpression on 
the minds of many of the inhabi- 
tunts. Some, indeed, particularly 
their Bramins Priests, gainsay 
and scoff. Others come to a sense 
abominations of idolatry, and 
leave off worshipping their idols. 
Others are brought to better prin- 
ciples, and shew tn their discourse 
and writing, that they have got a 
vreater light than their forefathers. 
Others again give full assent to all 
the truths of Christianit y, but out 
of a worldly consideration, wave 
baptism, and the name of Christian. 
But some break through all diticul- 
ties, and subduing their reasen to 
the obedience of faith, resolutely 
profess Christianity. yh asi are for 
some time instructed by us and our 
Catechists, and afterwards when 
they give true signs of repentance 
and conversion, are receivad into the 
bosom of the Christian Church by 
baptism. ‘Those, who are become 
members of our congregation, we 
are instructing with all diligence, 
that Jesus Christ may be formed 
within them. Our private exercises 
with them are daily catechiz z\N8S, 
Dy se ading our Catechists to tl Mer 
habitations, to enquire into. their 
way of life, to examine them upon 
the ¢ catechism, to pray with them, 
aud to make a report to us the mis- 
slanaries of w hat passes among 
them, To exercise them in pray- 
ing, we have set hours thrice a 


©?) 
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week, in which prayers are read to 
them in private. We give free oc- 
casion to every one of them to com- 
municate to us their concerns. Our 
public exercises consist in preaching 
to them every Sunday, in the morn- 
ing, a Sermon in the Malabarian 
language, and another in the Portu- 
guese : and in the afternoon we ca- 
techise in both languages. Besides, 
we preach a Sermon tn the High 
Dutch for the Europeans 5 every 
Wednesday we catechise at Church 
in Portugueze, and every Friday 
in Malabarian. As to the children 
of either sex that belong to our con- 
geregation, we instruct them all in 
our schools, in the prin: ‘iples of 
Christianity, reading, writing, and 
other useful know ledge. T hey rare 
maintained in every thing at our 
charge. We have erected a seme 
nary fer such as we desien for the 
service of the Gospel, to be furnish- 
ed thence with proper catechists, 
preceptors, and clerks. Such boys 
as Want necessary capac itv, we put 
to learn handy -cratts. We have 
also established schools, one in this 
town, and another in a popular bo- 
rough not far off, where they are 
iistracted by Christian tutors, and 
have full allowance, except victuals 
and clothes, which their parents 
find them. 

“The Lord having so blessed our 
labours, that the new planted con- 
eregatlon lncreases every year; the 
first Church which we built beeen 
too narrow, upon which we found 
it necessary to build one more spa- 
cious ; and it pleased God to furnish 
us with means to finish it in two 
vears time; and on the ith of 
October last it was consecrated in 
the name of the Holy Trinity ; and 
we are now Constantly preaching in 
it in three languages. We have, 
likewise, at the desire of the Ene- 
lish, who live on this Coast, erected 
two schools, one at por St. George, 
and anchor at Fort St. David. The 
present governor of Fort St. George 
isa special friend to the mission, 
aud has lately remitted to it a consi- 
derable present. The rest of our 
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friends here have cheerfully sup- 


plied our wants this year. The 
Lord, whose work itis, cuide us for 
the tuture by his divine providence, 
and stir up in Kurope many pro- 
moters th persons of all ranks, 
that in these last times, the salvation 
of the Heathens may be sought with 
earnestness, and their conversion 
promoted by the whole Christian 
Church. That our most merciful 
God may crown your Majesty with 
all prosperity, ts ‘the devout prayer 
of most serene and most gracious 
King and Lord, your } Majesty’ $s most 
humble and most obedient ser- 
vants, 

“* BARTHOLOMEW ZIFGENBALGIUS, 

‘© JOHN EARNEST GRUNDLERUS.” 
Tranquebar, 
5 Dec. W718. 


Tn another communication of the 
first of these missionaries to the so- 
ciety, as | apprehend, for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge, I have 
met with some very interesting de- 

tails, a part of which I will he re 

transcribe, in order to excmp ify 
the uniformity of the operation of 
the Gospel of Christ, when preached 
with wisdom, fidelity, and zeal. 

« After the Gospel of Christ had 
begun tobe preached to the Heathen 
world, many commotions were ob- 
served among Heathens, Mahome- 
tans, and popishly atlected Chris- 
tians. Before we began to preach 
here, every one tl hought himself 
safe in his wented way - religion, 
without any doubt about his fatere 
salvation ; but after we began to 


call in question the coodness of 


their religion, and alarmed them 
into some doubts and apprehensions, 
many have exclaimed against us, 
and loaded our labour wi! if lies and 

calumnies. Others have been so 
far convineed as to own they stand 
in need of a thorough conversion, 
and been willing to discourse with 
us more at large about their better 
concerns ; but then they have suf- 
fered themselves to be diverted from 
so good a design by the cunning of 
Satan, Others have agreed with us 


[Aue. 
in many points, and have approved 
of whatever is written in the word 
of God concerning a holy and vir- 
tuous life; but then they have re- 
fused the name of Christians, pre- 
tending they could be saved with- 
out all this. Some at last have been 
entirely convinced of the necessity 
of believi ing on Christ, and of bei Ing 
baptized tn 1 his holy name, and have 
fully complied w ith these terms. 
However, before their admission to 
sO sacred an ordinance, they have 
been faithfully instructed ‘in the 
most necessary articles of our rel- 
gion, especially about the pature of 
faith in Christ, and true repentance 
preceding it. Whenever we found 
so saving a change in some degree 
upon their minds, attended with 
a hearty desire to be admitted to 
baptism, we then made no further 
delay in administering it to them.” 
I would here take the liberty of 
asking those who would be disposed 
to censure a similar statement, if 
given at the present day by a mi- 
taiate r of the Chureh of Eng land, as 
descriptive of the effects of his la- 
bours, (and I believe it might truly 
describe them in many instances) 
what there is so dissimilar in the 
circumstances of at least the popish- 
ly attected Christians of India, and 
the nominal Christians of Great Bri- 
tain, to render the use of language 
which is admitted to be properly 
applied in one case, improper iL 
the other? 
But to return to Ziegenbalgius, | 
shallextract from his letter but one 
passage more, which may furnish 
an useful hint to missionaries, 

“When [ first began,” he says, 
“to preach in Malabaric, I did al- 
wayschusce such a sentence of Scrip- 
ture as treated upon an article of 
faith * ; and this I explained in an 
easy doctrinal manner. According 
to this method I preached twenty- 
five sermons, and thercin I ope ned, 
as well as I could, the principal 


* How widely different was this mode 
from that which the Fdinburgh Reviewers 
would recommend, 
fects. 


And yet note its ef- 
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branches of our holy religion. Af- 
rerwards, being straitened for time, 
I conld not set down any longer my 
sermons at large, but was fain to 
preach without the help of such 
notes. However, 1 did earnestly 
meditate upon every point [ was to 
propose, that [might deliver it ina 
«ood connection, and with all plain- 
ness; expounding the text, and then 
applying it by way of lustruction, 
correction, consolation, &e.” “In 
externals,” he adds, “ we follow 
the ritual of the Church of Den- 
mark, on purpose to prevent the 
frivolous aspersions of those who 
would insinuate, as if we ordered 
every thing by oar own head and 
fancy; though we do not think it 
convenient to introduce in India 
every little circumstance that may 
be innocently used in Europe. Thus 
we durst never conform to the 
vearing of a crucifix drawn on the 
top of the surplice, as the custom is 
in some Churches of Europe ; for 
should we use this, the Heathens 
would certainly take the crucifix as 
an idol and worship it. For this 
reason we altogether abstain from 
all manner of pictures and images 
which in other countries may be 
more inoffensively used. All other 
rites and ceremonies are ordered 
in such a manner as may prove to 
edification. As for confession in 
particular, it gives us a fair oppor- 
tunity to discourse with our people 
about the state of their souls, and to 
stirthem up upon that occasion to 
ihe unfeigned practice of true reli- 
gion.” . 
S. 


+ LE Se — 


ACCOUNT OF DR. BEATTIE’SINTERVIEW 
WITH THEIR MAJESTIES, 


Being an Extract from his Diary *. 


Turspay, 2#th of August (1773) 
set out for Dr. Majendie’s+ at Kew 


* An account of the Life and Writings cf 
James Beattie, LL. D- by Sir W. Forbes, 
Bart. vol. i. p. 268—273. 

+ Dr. Majendie, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester; the father of the present Lord 
Bishop of Chester. 
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Green. The Doctor told me,-that 
he had notseen the King yesterday, 
but had left a note in writing, to in- 
timate, that I was to be at his house 
to-day: and that one of the King’s 
pages had come to him this morn. 
ing tosay, “that his Majesty would 
see me a little after twelve.’ At 
twelve, the Doctor and I went tothe 
King’s house at Kew. We had 
been only a few minutes in the hall, 
when the King and Queen came in 
from an airing, and as they passed 
through the hall, the King called to 
me by name, and asked how long it 
was since I came trom town. J 
answered, about an hour. “J shall 
see you,” says he, “in a little.” 
The Doctor and I waited a consi- 
derable time, (for the King was 
busy), and then we were called 
into a large room, furnished as a li- 
brary, where the King was walking 
about, and the Queen sitting in a 
chair. We were received in the 
most gracious manner possible, by 
both their Majesties. I had the 
honour ofa conversation withthem, 
(nobody else being present but 
Dr. Majendie) for upward of an 
hour, on a great variety of topics, 
in which both the King and Queen 
joined, with a degree of cheer- 
fulness, affability, and ease, that 
Was to me surprising, and soon 
dissipated the embarrassment which 
J felt, at the beginning of the con- 
ference. They both complimented 
me, in the highest terms, on my 
« Essay,” which, they said, was a 
book they always kept by them: 
and the King said, he had one copy 
of it at Kew, and another in town, 
and immediately went and took it 
down from a shelf. I found it was 
the second edition. ‘I never stole 
a book but one,” said his Majesty, 
“ and that was yours; (speaking to 
me) I stole it from the Queen to 
give it to Lord Hertford to read.” 
He had heard that the sale of Hume’s 
Essays “ had failed, since my book 
was published ; and I told him 
what Mr. Strahan had told me in 
regard to that matter. He had 


even heard ef my being in Edin- 
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burgh, last summer, and how Mr. 
Hume was offended on the score of 
my book. He asked many ques- 
tions about the seeond part of the 
“« Essay,” and when it would be 


ready for the press. I gave him, in 
a short speech, an account of the 
plan of it: and said, my healta was 
so precarious, I could not tell when 
it might be re: uly, 2 s IT had many 
books to consult be duiie » Tcould finish 
it; but, that if my health were 
good, ] thouglit J might bring it to 
a cone lusion | in two or three years. 
He asked, how long I had been 
in coniposing my “* Kssay :” prais- 
ed the caution with which it was 
written ; andsaid, he didnot wonder 
that it had employed me five or six 
years, He asked about my poems. 
I said, there was only one poem of 
my own, on which I set any value 
(meaning the ‘ Minstrel”) and that 
it was first published about the same 
time with the ‘* Essay.”” My other 
pocins, I said, were incorrect, being 
but juvenile pieces, and of little 
consequence, even in my own opi- 
nion. We had much conversation 
on moral subjects: from) which 
both their Majesties let it appear, 
that they were warm friends to 
Christianity ; and so little inclined 
to infidelity, ‘that they could hardly 
believe that any thinking man could 
really be an Atheist, unless he could 
bring himself to believe, that he 
made himself ; a thought which 
pleased the King excee dingly s and 
he repeated it severa}] times to the 
Queen. He asked, whether any 
thing had been written against me. 


J spoke of the late p: amphilet , of 


which I gave an account, telling 
him, that never met with any man 
who had read it, except one Quaker. 
This bronght on some discourse 
about the Quakers, whose imodera- 
tion, and mild behaviour, the King 
and Queen conmended. I was 
asked many questions about the 


Scots universities, the revenues of 
the Scots clergy, their mode of 


praying and preaching, the me dical 
college of Bi linburgh, "De. Gregory, 
(of wham I gave a particular cha- 


jesties heartily joined. 


racter) and Dr. Cullen, the length 
of our vacation at Aberdeen, and 
tne closeness of our attendance 
during the winter, the number. of 
students that attend my lectures, 
my mode of lecturing, whether Irian 
netes, or completely written lec- 
tures: abcut Mr. Hume, and Jr. 
Robertson, and Lord Kinnoull, and 
the Archbishop of York, &c. &e, 
His Majesty asked what [ thought 
of my new ac ee ice, Lord Dart- 
mouth? I said, there was something 
in his air wal manner, which | 
thought not only agreeable but en- 
C hanting, and that he seemed to me 
to be one of the best of men: a 
sentiment in which both their Ma- 
‘They say 
that Lord Dartmouth is au enthu- 
siast,” said the King, ‘ but surely 
he Says nothing on the subject of 
religion, but what every Christian 
may, and ought tosay.” He asked, 
whether I did not think the English 
language on the decline at pre- 
sent? I answered in the aftirma- 
tive; and the King agreed, and 
named the ‘* Spectator” as one of 
the best standards of the language. 
When I told him that the Scots 
clergy sometimes prayed a quarter, 
or even half-an-hour, at a time, he 
asked, whether hens did not lead 
them into repetitions ? I. said, it 
often did. ‘“ That,” said he, “ | 
don’t like in prayers: and excellent 
as our litirey | is, 1 think it 1s some- 
What faulty in that respect.” “ Your 
Majesty knows,” said I, ‘that three 
services are joined j in one, in the or- 
dinary Church Service, which is 
one cause of those repetitions.’ 
“ True,” he replied, ‘* and that cir- 
cumstance also makes the serviee 
too long.” From this, he took oc- 
casion to speak of the composition 
ofthe Church Liturgy; on which 
he very justly bestowed the highest 
commendation. ‘* Observe,” bis 
Majesty said, * how flat those oc- 
casional prayers are, that are now 
composed, in comparison with the 
old ones. When I mentioned the 


smallness of the Church Livings in 
Scotland, he said, “ he wondered 
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choose to become clergymen there,” 
and asked, ‘‘ whether in the remote 
parts of the country, the clergy, in 
general, were not very ignorant 5” 
1 answered, “ No, for that educa- 
tion was very cheap in Scotland, 
and that the clergy, In general, were 
men of good sense, and competent 
learning.” He asked, whether we 
had any good preachers at Aber- 
deen? I said yes, and named Camp- 
belland Gerard, with whose names, 
however, I did not find that he was 
acquainted, Dr. Majendie raen- 
tioned Dr. Oswald’s ‘ Appeal,” 
with commendation ; I praised it 
too: and the Queen took down the 
name, with a view to send forit. I 
was asked, whether I knew Dr, Os- 
wald ? Lanswered, I did not; and 
said, that my book was published 
betore I read his ; that Dr. Oswald 
was well known to Lord Kinnoull, 
who had often proposed to make us 
acquainted. We discussed a great 
many other topics ; for the conver- 
sation, as betore observed, lasted 
for upwards of an hour, without any 
intermission. The Queen bore a 
large share in it. Both the King 
and her Majesty showed a great 
deal of good sense, acuteness, and 
knowledge, as well as of good na- 
ture and affabilitvy.§ At fast, the 
King took out his watch, (tor it 
was now almost three o’clock, his 
hour of dinner) which Dr. Majendie 
aud I took as a signal to withdraw. 
We accordingly bowed to their 
Majesties, and | addressed the King 
in these words: “ I hope, Sir, your 
Majesty will pardon me, if I take 
this opportanity to return you my 
humble and most grateful acknow- 
ledgments, for the honour you have 
been pleased to confer upon me.” 
He immediately answered, “I think 
I could do no less for aman who has 
done so much service to the cause 
of Christianity, I shall always be 
glad ef an opportunity to shew the 
good opinion | have of you.” Vol. I. 
ep. 265—273.. 
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To whom thus Michael, ‘‘ Those whom 
late thou sawst 

[n triumph and luxurious wealth, are they 

First seen in acts of prowess eminent, 

And great exploits, but of trae virtue void; 

Who having spill’d much blood, and done 
much waste 

Subduing nations, and atehieved thereby 

Fame in the world, high titles, and rich 
prey; 

Shall change their course to pleasure, 
ease, and sloth, 

Surteit and lust.” 
Paradise Lost, Book xi. p. 786. 


Berore | proceed to the events, 
which ended in the separation ot 
Great Britain from her transatlan- 
tic colonies, it will be convenient to 
cast a glance at other quarters of 
our empire, and even press forward 
a few ycars in the general history. 
The narrative of our differences 
with the American provinces wil! 
thus be preserved unbroken. I 
shall first give a short view of the 
progress of affairs in India* ; then 
advert to Ireland and the state of 
uropean politics; and, lastly, pur- 
sue the train of incidents which 
took place within our own island, 
including the changes of govern 
nent and the sway of alternate fac- 
tions. ; 

Great changes were effected in 
our Indian demruions during the 
seven years War. The « ash of 
French and British interests in the 
west, led, indeed, primarily to that 
‘ventful contest; but the two na- 
tions had been indirectly struggling 
fur ascendancy in the east ata much 
earlier period. Our enemies ap- 
pear to have been foremost in this 
race of ambition. Dupleix, who, 
about the year 1748, was the French 


* I must apologize to my readers for 
the very imperfect sketch which will bs 
furnished of the mighty confitcts and re- 
volutious which agitated Hindostan about 
this period ; but it would be impossible to 
do justice to so grand a subject, without 
embarking on a field of investigation much 
too large for my present design, 
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governor in those parts, Was a man 


of great ability, but intriguing 
and restless. ‘The distractions of 


the Mogul Empire, which, since 
the death of Aurengzebé in 1707, 
had been torn by ¢ ivil conv aliens, 
and the ravages of foreign invaders, 
afforded strong tempt: itions to his 
eupidity ; and by the joint exercise 
of force and cunning, he succeeded 
In raising two poteutates Whose inte- 
rests he favoured, to the iunportant 
presidencies of the Decan and the 
Carnatic. Salabat Jung was ap- 
pointed Subahdar of the first, and 
Chunda Saib Nabob of the latter. 
Their gratitude or feebleness re- 
warded the French governor with 
the cession of extensive territories 
on the coast of Coromandel ; and 
our European rivals were making 
rapid strides to the monopoly of 
commercia} and political influence 
in India. I need hardly intimate, 
that the English interests were 
deeply affected by these changes. 
An opposing system of foree and 
intrigue was soon established ; and 
a rival candidate for the nabobship 
of the Carnatic having been started 
by the British governor, hostilities 
were carried on for several years 
under the disguise of Indian names, 
while the courts of London and 
Versailles contmued in protound 
amity. The declaration of war in 
1754 withdrew the mask ; the same 
triumphant success attended our 
arms in the east, which signalized 
them at that period in every quarter 
of the globe; and our ascendancy, 
after various cuntiate and reverses 
was at length fully established in 
Hindostan, and formally recognized 
and secured by the peace of 1762. 
But the distractions of the Mogul 
Empire were not thus composed, 
They continue ‘din constant activi- 
ty during many years, and afforde dA 
opportunities of aggrandizeme nt 
which our governors certainly i he 
proved with avidity; but which, 
to sav the truth, were too tempting 
for the political virtue of any na- 
tion. By one of those sudden and 
fearful revolutions, which the history 
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of barbarous empires frequently 
supplies, the lawful possessor of the 
throne of ‘Tamerlane had been de. 
throned and murdered in the year 
1760. Dreadful disorders followed. 


The capital was repeatedly captured 


and plundered, and tts wretched in- 
habitants reduced by the most cruel 
persecution to a state of beggary 
and desolation. The revolt of the 
provinces succeeded, Though their 
detection appears not to have been 
attended by tormal acts of rebellion, 
they from. this period renounced 
their dependance on the Mogul au- 
thority. By the aid of British in- 
fluence Mir Jaflier was raised to 
the supreme power in Bengal, - 
the struggles which succeeded j 
that presidency vy occupy a aire 
space in the history of our eastern 
pohttic s during that period. He was 
feeble, treacherous, and cruel. The 
English sovernment sustained him 
for some time, by their force and 
influence, against the powerful ene- 
mies with whom he had to contend; 
but finding, as it is alledged, and 
perhaps truly, that his ingratitude 
was equal to his weakness, ‘they de- 
termined at last to depose hin. Mir 
Cossim, his son-in-law, was selected 
as his successor. A treaty was con- 
cInded, by which we engaged to 
havniahs the new potentate with | a 
considerable military force, and a 
cept in return the cession of satin 
extensive territories. It remained 
only to render the terms effective, 
by the dethronement of Mir Jafiier. 
This was performed without great 
difficulty. Our troops acquired 
fresh reputation ; our revenues were 
increased ; and nothing suffered 
diminution, but justice and public 
faith. 

Cossim being thus raised to unex- 
pected power, wisely judged that it 
would be proper to employ it for 
his own purposes; and as his bene- 
factors were those whom he had 
inost reason to dread, his designs 
were principally directed against 
them. The events which invested 


him with dominion had instructed 
him, how precarious was th 
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he unfortunate USU} eT. finding his 


affairs desperate, murdered his pri- 
oners, together with some of his 
own subjects; and tuen, having con- 
veyed his treasure across the Ganges, 
lowed it biinsell, with the princi- 
nal acent of his crimes, and took re- 
bil! i SL FUae 
Suiah ul Dowlah was at that time 
Nabob of Oude. He received 
with kindness, 
at first to 
attempt his foreible rv storation, re= 


prince 
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oO 
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jected with firmness all propositions 
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made a callant attack Chandet 


Geer, a strong fort situate near the 
its natural streneth 
sisted his utmost efforts | 
Clive having 
rived in India, soon alier- 
wards recalled to Calcutta. The 
command ratio Po" on Sir Rebert 
Fletcher, whose boldness extricated 
him trom the difficulties which 
Monro’s tailure had occasioned, 
Contrary to the advice of all his of- 
ficers, he marched against the ene- 
my. They at first appeared resoly- 
ed on anu obstinate resistance ; but, 
before the attack commenced, they 
fled. Returning in triumph from 
the victory, Fletcher renewed the 
attack on Chander Geer, and the 
carrison having risen in mutiny, the 
governor was forced to capitulate. 
‘The scene which ensued was such 
as would have done honour to the 
brightest period of chivalry. The 
faithful officer came forth, and in 
the presence of his own troops de- 


Ganges, but re- 
>; and Lord 
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he 
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livered the key of his castle to the 
British commander. Ile rendered 
to his enemies the applause which 
their valour had justly purchased ; 
hot, litthe ashamed of his own feel- 
or afraid to avow them, he 
the hard necessity which 
iad enfurced so easy a surrender, 
.? he said, ** to 
but deserted by 
: and left with a mutinous 
rvis 1 what could | do ¢ Heaven 
vou (jaying his hand on the 
pointing to his soldiers) 
sthatto the faith of the 
vlish [ now trust my Ife and for- 
ate Sir Robert Fletcher pursued 
his successes, and soon afterwards 
made himself master of Allahabad, 
the capital of Oude. 

The Nabob was now reduced to 
great distress. His spirit indeed 
remained unbroken, and an alli- 
ance which he negotiated with the 
Mahratias might perhaps have ren- 
dered him again formidable. But 
his enemies were too vigilant to al- 
low him time to repair his broken 
fortunes ; and a third defeat, which 
soon followed, deprived him even of 
the hope of resistance. In this 
emergency he displayed a magna- 
nimity worthy of a better fate. Faith- 
ful to his pledge, even in distress 
and danger, he permitted Cossin, 
and the p enter of his crimes, to re 
tire toa place of safety ; and hoe, 
having first apprised the British 
commander of his intention, he came 
unattended to his eamp, antl vielded 
himself prisoner without condition. 
He justly concluded, that they who 
were superior to him in courage, 
could not be his inferiors in genero- 
sity. For the honour of the English 
name, Tam happy to say he was not 


doreived, 


endeavoured 
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this means they were put Into pos- 
session of the revenues of these vast 
territories, subject Gay 
nual payment of fifty. 


to the an- 
lacks of ru- 


se to the Mogul, and about the 
ime sum to Najim ul Dowlah * the 
reigning Nabob of Bengal. Sujah 


also covenanted to pay them fifty 

loeks to detray the eEXpences of the 
War. 

he c se of the period ler 

In the course of the period undet 

rey ue w, two mutinies were quelled ; : 

i the history of each is so curious 


> 

hal my readers, I think, will be 
leased to bea icquainted with their 

de inthe. The first I have already al- 
luded to. ‘The circumstances re- 
lating to it, were afterwards given 
in evidence by Sir Hector Siunro, 
before a committee of the Flouse of 


Commons. I shall therefore trans- 
cribe hisown account. 

« 1 found (he says) the army, 
Turopeans as well as Sepoys, mu- 
tinous, deserting to the enemy, 
threatening to carry off their of- 
ficcrs to the ene my, “de manding an 


augmentation of pay, demanding 


large sums of money which they 
said had been promised them by 
the Nabob, and disobedient to all 
order: four hundred of the Euro- 
peans had gone off in a body, and 
joined the ene my sometiine b cfore 
i 10] ned the army . This bet ing the Si- 
tuation the army wasin JT fully deter- 
mined to endeavour to congue r that 
inutinous disposition in them, before 
I would attempt to conquer the ene- 


* Meer Jaffier was dead. 
randson who was the 


1 1 
q ( itne 


He left a 
rightful heir, but be- 
d the suecess'on to Najim ul Dow- 
lan, Who appears to have been a natural 
son. The council at Fort William con- 
firmed the appointment, 
Najim however to 


€ 


They forced 
dismiss Nundcomar, 
Whom his father had nominated as minis- 
ter, but who was personally obnoxious to 
Our government. Indeed there is great 
reason to believe that our interference in 
securing the establishment of Najim was 
purchased at a high rate. One hundred 
and forty thousand pounds are said to have 
been distributed among the members of 
the council, and the whole transaction re- 


Hects great dishonour on the British name, 


Reign of George IIT. 
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“ sh . . 7 } 
my. I accordingly went with a de- 
tacliment of th 
mS \ 
pany’s Lure} 
four 


‘King’s and Cem- 
yeaus trom Patua 
ficld- pieces of artillery, to 
Chip pera, One of the cantonments, 
J think the very day, or the day 
after I arrived, a whole hattalion 
of Sepoys, with their arms and ac- 
coutrements, went off to join the 
enemy. IL immediately detached 
about 100 Europeans, and a batta- 
lion ot SEPOVS, Vy hose G fticers told 
me tne V thoneht the y cou; ld de pe nd 
upon them not 


held-preces, tO et 


, with 


to desert, with two 


ideavour te come 
up with the des rters, and bring 
them back to ne. ‘The 
came up with 
time, found them asieep, took them 
prisoners, and carried them Lack to 
Hi who com- 
aciiment sent me an 
express, acquainting me with the 
hour he would arrive at ¢ 
with the pri 
receive them 
arms. 
pera, [ immediately 
officers to pick me out fifty of the 
men of the worst characters, and 
who they th OuYg ht m ight have ene 
ticed the battalion to ‘a sert tothe 
enemy 3 they did pick out filty ; I 
desired tiv an t » pick me out iwenty- 
four t men of those fiity of the worst 
characters. IT immediately ordered 
ficld court martial to be held by 
their own black officers, and after 
represe to the oflicers the hein- 
ous the battalion had been 
cuilty of, desired they would imme- 


detachment 
them in the night 


{eer 
(obaicOa 


nippera 
' 

I was readv to 

with the troops under 

at Chip- 


UL pon their arrival 
; , 
ordered their 


tine 


Crile 


diately bring me their sentence. 
They found them guilty of mutiny 


and desertion, sentenced them to 
suffer death, and left the manner to 
ne. Tordered immediately four of 
the twenty-four to be tres d to the 
guns, and the artillery officers to 
prepare to blow them away. There 
was aremarkable circumstance: tour 
crenadiers represente d, that as they 

alw ays had the post of hi nour, ther 

thought they were entitled to be 
first blown away : the four batta- 
lion men were untied from the 


guns, and the four grenadiers tied and 





/ / \} si tia 
, , 
i i Of th baal t} 
. ’ ‘ 
‘ ‘ Li ti bh ‘ t ; 
' 
~ 
4 i ; t Peat taat »/ j 
a i / \ ‘ 
» | 4 \ ’ ‘ 
, ; ‘ i ‘ 
} 
Crtie) hoa the Tom 


c re ) t j } i Ope Lits hy Liye 
. i 

ui mrintervals ¢ ring th 

oilicers to return to the heads ot 


then ordered 
the men tomediately to eround 
their arms, and if 


one Of them ate 


: to move, I would give or- 
dersto fireupon them, andtreat them 
as if they were Surajah Dowlah’s 
army. They did ground their arms, 
and did not attempt to move, upon 
which I ordered sixteen 
the twenty-four to br 


tied LO the 
ouns by foree, and 
5 I, y! . a i i 


1} 
DIOWh Away 


same as the first, which was done. 
. 
I immediately ordered the othe: 


mMtonnicni 


avy inthesame 


. 


four to be carricd toa e 
to blow thei av man- 
ner at the @euns, which was accor- 
dingly done, and which put an end 
to the mutiny and desertion,” 


Phe other mstance of disallection 


a2amMmone the froops occurred mnime- 


Giatoly upon the conelusion of the 


. : f° 
4% ve Cfsg> mr. ome 4 + 
last wa ie lot seemed at first 
. ’ . 
€iace arf ‘ \ ‘ j 
i 4 } > ‘ ! 
2 yar 4 tC ve 1 1] pie 3d9 VA ‘ 
. ry ¢ * 
Sw iCcat 4 ij Li rine ' 
¥) i ‘ 
} 
t assev, OV \ ij i ! ‘ 
- “ i , 1 
DBVestead Witn i st poiddserday 1 
' 
, the pay of the tre | 
COUOSIGeEVaiI Pic & \ 
¢ s } 
ecri bi ati i's { i} ( 
f 4 
A ‘ 4 i 4 ‘ i 
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> > 
» at i al i¢ t q og { 
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q } i : yor Tie ir¢cs 
rT 
i i id bisst t ‘ ~ 
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i isSeive ' Ss resy D\ soiecmin 
s ~— bo Ananel : . , 
Wa ; t << of Jip th tdi 4 © pe- 
’ ’ < / y* 42 rYiyr+ — 
ila ae \ ji. S the mutval biG Ii- 
A. Tones - r 1 ‘ce Tone 
iG . » ‘ 1aV Dé ; if 5 ia y > iE 
, +l, “ ey ¢ Jy hoarr,! S eri yn 9 
Lids C€ ~ssG ¥/S Je2eivslS ay Tit 
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more of 


CHE Uunhap} 





j th) i Cu ;-s nhiconh Purse 10} 
t i) aT | ' ho ‘ iit) Tiki i}} 
t 4 
j ii} ] } ‘ ive w (ot Lire aA =( 
, } 
Ul Contcderacies seldon 
Uiih 7 pots for which 


iiist formed, aod Chere 1s 


reason to believe that this dar ferrous 
conspiracy mé ditated the redress of 
more than imilttary grievances, 
Che secre # howevi r, Was so well 
Lord not in- 
formed of the business til two days 
the time fixed for the Yen. 
He repaired in- 


7 ae } l 
Nonghire, where the army 


Ke pt, that Ciive was 


; ; 
ne@rre 
ral 


y } - 
SLANLIYV to 


‘ 
s 
< 
{ 
A 


resignation, 


was assembled, and by a most jud) 
cious artifice, both composed thie 
tumult and punished the principal 
offenders, without shedding a drop 
of blood, or even having recourse to 
military line, 


were [ess eunity 


diset The privates 


» lL 
thah thelr cConi- 
sa , : Se SS, eye a , 
manders, ang the black nan the Eu- 

. 1 ] 
connents. [te commended 


the last and rewarded the former ; 


distributing rank liberally among 


the non commissioned officers, of 
' ’ 
which at the sume time he dé Prive d 


their superiors. “Pinus the army 


! we 
was bribed against its leaders ; 


, i 
titi 


aye 
the principal miutineers, deserted DV 


? 


their men, be ame. St binissive and 
despondent. They taplered. per- 

Wiissjon toretainthie Situ ath iS WH 
cy Had con joi r tO Tesil il WUc i 

j ha beepy hi st ( Were px« 

} |. Dut tae j { A ( uepl Vi 
Meier COMMMISS TOI t} | an WylosCa 

" ty renominy f i i beland rr. 

1 rc. } ee = 
“aQHO GiSiiiiss This Shor sReren 
ut cyite Piiby a Tew reflections 
i Impossibie Lo justly ihe COL 
[t deserves to be stated, that it 15 not 
\ easy to ascertain either the trath ot 
faets, or their real colour, during this pe- 
Qo ip Indie. Phere were two parttes, 
Beth abroad and at home, the abettors and 
onents of word Clive. Phew conflicts 
ind €a passions lasted for many years 
al he final return of that nobleman ; 
a } i narrative which they have eCiwe)h 


we 
of the several transactions in the East, cii- 


*~ 


fer aS much, as the accounts which the 


¢ 
. ‘ 


ind Reundheads have left us Oi 


py Master. I have endeavoured 


to avoid the points that are most dispute 
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duct of owr countrymen in the Last. 


[ni order to do this, we WyuUst eft 


reine away or fairly ue down 
the plainest pri ipl s ol Cliristian 
morals. Great authorities 
perhaps be found to 


in the atten pl; but \ amd not 


are 


hiigiil 


eountcnance 


Til 

Gis} osed to imitate them, for I have 
alw iys theught it tru Wisdain 
estimate things according to thei 
real value, and have yet to learn 
that the understanding Can proper- 


ly 
the heart. 


were too often the aggressors, and 


i | + | »* ‘ '% ’ te 
be accredited at the expence o1 


ln our eastern wars we 
alwavs ultimately gainers by the 
contest. Meer Jatiier obtained thie 
fst iS Nase 
slot, Which raised him 


Port St. 


} 4 . . nl <y i 
musnud by treason agai 
ter; and tl 


TO Case tilroiis , \\ 


he 


ads 


sy°12 v'? ] 
W iltiam. VV ben we found bis au- 
thority troublesome, Cossim was 


his recom. Yet Cossim 

when 
culty of ‘The 
v iy whi ly ensued Was per ips Wikae 
yoidable, and Shaw Allum placed 
hunself voluntarily in our hanes 3 
vet such was our fortune, that this 


pecessaryvy contest hroucht us a Vast 


established im 


! al " 7 . ’ 
too shared the same fortune, 


the Sahlhie othencs e 


oe oe Rie Ta | ee 
accession of influence, aud the Mogul 


Was Wiliinhe to repav tue protection 
: 
5° ! _ - “ ~ 
Woraed wi. aenaline in oOUl 
! 
favour tn re rues OF ft richest 


provinces, It would be abs: 
? 

¢ | , t 
that all this 


accident, 


Was pure neccs 


We, like others, do- 
i 
‘ 


lure 
only rematns to 


~ iW 
ihe 


cL bin 


mimion within reach, 
It ' 
: and to ré 
so far as it is reparable, by go 
ing wisely what we have uy 
acquired. 

but though the offence ts 
niable, it by no means fellows that 
the company, under wl 


was resistless. 


' ," . 4 
comess Our cuiil 


mnie 
uilde- 


ose shelte: 
il has been committed, deserve to 


? 


be arraigned and condemned with- 
out a urn Acts ot grcat 
fence were undoubtedly cominitted, 
and those who perpetrated or cCouUun- 
tenanced them merit the severest 
Yet it far from 
‘lear that similar enormities would 
not have taken place, had the east- 
trn, like the western world, been 


hearmy. V10- 


reprovation. IS 


¢ 


f 





2 | a oy 
reorce itd. INO. Ji 52] 
supject to tie Immediate contro} oi 


the British legis 


tations 


‘Tie 


stimulated ambiti 


Pt tu) Lenip- 
whic] 
biC hb) di 


or avarice, would not have beeu 
! ' 1° ee. ' -,) 
thereby diminished, nor responsi bi- 


1.4 . j : a ot hy 
BLY MUuchh INCTEA 


sec, 


7 | } 
rill hbave beel remo. ed 


hadi would 
from Great 
Britain at the distance of the hemiis- 


phere. Judia would stll have been 
rch, and weak, and turbulent. A 


popular govcrament is not much 
better quali fie dto restrain disorders 
in distant provinces, than a commer. 
( i CO; hpany ; and though | have 


ro hoy eC for ( hy irte red LPROvude polies in 


trade, Ora Soverne 
ment io politics, vetitcannot, t be- 
heve, be with justice pretended, 


that the directors of the India Com- 


secret System of 


pany favoured the system of unjust 
ecerandizement which their officers 
prosecuted mn the Kast. ‘j heir in- 
at least to Lord Clive, 
whea dispatched for the purpose of 
healing had 
arisen with the native powers, were 
wise and equitable. 
at no time wll: 


structions 
‘ ,° “ye . 
e the differences which 


That they were 
ng to shelter delin- 


Guents, or even ubwiiiing fo restrain 
them, it would be bold to affirm, 
ae ca al — = 

vet fet ma be recollected that the 


most vigorous covernme;nt 


‘ as 


woald 
found the lostan ¢ 
former 


not AV 


P } | 
ana 1 


‘aSYV task > 
} 


hyost pardon. 


able. in those who had ee 
awit, iii Liaose WiOo Nac dt! CStalbilsl} 


° 
is a 


ment to defend, which was power- 
fuliy attacked through the crimes 


committed in the East, though per- 
i. ps for those crimes it was ouly 
ible, 

vith a single 
observation. When we read the 
narrative in which the 
unjust, and the weak 


ili 


° } 
reiil cde eree respons 


i 


Poon on } 
Si} Lif concimmde 


ol Wars 
Strong are 
CUNNING 3 where force Is labouring 
to crush treachery, and treachery 
piotting to supplant force . we are 
too apt to turn away with diseust, to 
consider the earth as filled only with 
violence, and perhaps to arraign 
the government of our Maker, who 
thus permits the guilty passions of 
man to ravage Let us 
however contemplate these scenes 
with better teelings, and learn that 
wisdom which they were intended 


his creation. 





rr Jf 


’ =" My ——— . =" ; 
a ay Reviex of the Antido e 


to teach us. Here we may behold 


- A aaeee ft awh : : F 
a pra ciCal EVIGeNCe. now Ter } ‘ 


desperate ts human nature when 
! ' ° 

uncontrolled by religion, We may 

learn how justiv odious sin must be 


in the eyes of aholy God. since we 
ourselves cannot contemplate ifs 
consequences without horror. We 
may see how fatal are the calamitie 
attendant on our ermes 


, and thence 
be taught more tually to believe the 
vengeance which God has de noune- 
ec aca st them, more deeply 

adore his redeeming mercie : And 


should we still shrink from. th 
collection, that scenes of sucit com- 


‘oO the . 


VWiseries of Human Life. (Ave. 


os } . 
plies ted 1 tchedne 3 are permitted 
under hig. groveriment, let US Tre. 

l A a ' . 
member, that even these fearful ex. 
’ . . } ,” - } . ; 
hibitions ofthe wy th ot God agains 
Ssithaers, ahha the ne 


Cessary alliane . 
of guilt and misery, are not suffici- 
ent to teach man his real weakne 

or eveir to frig 
dulgzing, 


iten him from a 
without restraint, his most 
Violent and = ‘licentious 


Great and mantloltd 


passions 
are thy mi 

cies, Lord*God Almivhty ; lust and 
true are tuy Ways, thou King of 
\. 3) 


, allts. 


A 
. 





An Antidote tothe Miseries of Human 
Life, in the History of the Widow 
Placid, and her Daughter Rachel. 
London. Willams and Smith. 
1SO7. i2mo. pp. 157. Price 


35. Od. 


“Tue Miseries of Human Life” have 
furnished a clergyman of chet beech 
of England with a theme for a 
display of much wit and humo 

The professed object of the he 
which he has thus designated, 1s to 
hold up to ridicule those imaginary 
calamities, or petty vexations, which 
among the higher classes especially, 
pro xluce perhaps the largest share 

} 


b] 


of the disquiets they experience. 
The death of a belo ved wife, the 
view of a favourite child languish- 
inder a topeless consumption, 
OSS of ones ch iracter, th . yur 
of ones fortunes, are rare occur- 
But the negligence or the 
blunders of a servant, the incom- 
modious variations of the weather, 
a failure in some little point of eti- 


quette or personal appearance, if 


the serenity of our minds ts made 
in any measure to depend on these, 
may furnish daily, and even hour- 
ly, occasions of disturbance ; tosav 


moth! ng of those w hich a sickly and 


. . 
Wneovernea sancy may create for 

! , i 

‘ r.* - . 

tne torment of its possessor. An at- 
. a + . . 4 ig ee, Sp ] 

empi cP? 6§ 1 it folly Wich 

' 
I 


leads mento attach a disny roportion- 


ortance to these 
minor evils, we admit, may have its 


| depead on the manner in 
which it is executed. And here 

i opinion thatthe reverend 
author has greatly failed. He ap- 
pears to have lost S$} oht of his pros 
fessed object ata very early ps riod 

. | a si i -_ -.. 3 

of his work, and to have had no 


fixed purpose in selecting his ex- 


am} sles ,except t hat of displaying his 
1} commenti v; “a swolling the long ca- 
in anne of his artificial “ museries. 
He ftreauently does not diserim: 
nate b LW EE 1 5 Y nich 

real and sert: and those which 
ON their eX} to a G ({ 
imagination, ¢ i 1d } yisn 
te mper - and he sometimes excites 


- 


tary horror which we ought to feel 
for what is morally wrong. 

But to proceed toas 
rious objection; we 


that even ina work 


a ‘ os F oe ae 44) 
ad la 1U oh at the expen OT dae ot tilat salu- 
? 


till more se- 
cannot admit, 
; humour, a 


Christian, and especially a Christian 





BE 





} 8 | Revie f the Antidote to the . 
ae tial liberty to banish from 

: work the cons tien of C bris- 

‘ . motives and i see s. This 

char least we are compelled to 

b “ aeainst the author of the 


é Misi ries of Human Life,” that in 
his grave, ho less than in his ay 
moments, he seems syste matica ly 
il] reference to that 
which his profession: il habits and 


phe hi ud 


sursuits, one would suppos 


to avoid « topic 


a nate ¢ | above ever V othe) , fa niliar 
to his mind. Nay, althou rh he 
has er ited at the close oft lis first 
colume (tor know, reader » has 


written two Vo lanes on this prolific 


" 1a , +) P ) q><¢> vat 
ubject a most te mpting Geocas Onn 
}- «>| 
KRDOW 1 


: } } F 
or introducing to tue age ol 


the melancholy and splen tic, the 
srtive cod the sty, the remedial 


virtucs of religion, he has entirely 


emitted even a distant alla: 1 to 
theny. and has substituted ia their 
nlace a few uninteresting reflec- 
tions, and impotent admonitions, 


= 1 | . lk 
whieh, whatever may be the tond 


hopes of thetr author, we are per- 


ca ee anh 
evaded, will never diminisa, by a 


! ’ ’ 4! * » 
ingie groan OF SIfil, Like SUI of face 
titious misery which exists in the 


14 


world, 


ur Be ” - ait. os ey ae! | {= 
Thisdefectin Mr. Beresford’s werk 


? oa P| ; ,? { 
Provadly suggested to the autho 
’ ~ 
H are j j ae 4 De 
the little volume, Whose titie stands 


at the head of the present article, 
1 . 2° . 4 : . . ! aes } Nes 
his leading idea, which is to shew ; 

. . ae s , : } m 
that religion is the gr and, the only 
antidote to haman misery, calming 


and sweetening the mind, and ren- 
dering it superior to ali the evils, 
great and small, which chequer the 
rath of lif The widow Placid, 
heroine of his tale, isa Quaker ; 
bat why a Quaker we know not, 
unless it be, that the author, (who 
n If is evidently no Quaker, for 
would have better sustained 
he proprieties of the character) was 
ictuated by a compassionate wish 

rescuc that benevolent sect from 
undeserved reproach. ‘The tale it- 
self, the scene of which hes in a 
stage coach, is told in a manner suf- 
ficiently ite resting. We extract 
the foll owing passage as a fair spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner, and 


P1112, SC ifs 


| — 
Lien ne 


t 
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inducement to the younger 
part of 
\ 


readers to peruse the 

le, which we think they cannot 

0 without pleasure and improves 
ment. 

‘1 perceived,” 

great concern, 


our 


said Mrs. Placid with 
‘that my beloved mother 
declined daily, and at the close of the se- 


venth year after her confinement to her 
Chamber, I had reason to conclude the 
hour of her dissolution drew near. About 


thistime a distant relation of my busband 
left me £ 


900. which seemed most provi- 
dentiz 


al, for my expences incressed in con- 
sequence of my mother’s 


litt le rove 
desirable. 


iilness, and a 


Capital in my business was very 
MIy partner 
V hen | 1 


was cut upon a journey 
and I waited 
consult on the best plan of 
mititin the private drawer of 
esk in my mother’s chamber, 
whose increasing illness 


most the 


ceived my legacy, 
bis return to 
disposal. I[j 


2 writing d 


now engaged al- 


Her 


whole of my. attention. 


nurse had sat up with her for a fortnicht, 
and I thought it nec ury she should bave 
some repose and relaxation from her fa- 


ticue. I therefore resolved to take her 
by the dyinzs-bed 
was a dark and dise- 
malevening When I first entered upon the 


painful office ; lay spirits, as may be ima- 


evined, were mu h depres Cu : 
never superstitious, J 
tfiain from the dre 


power, 
| 


poor mort lis, 


and though 


could scarcely re- 


AT | OF Some supernafaral 
which, if ever at work to terrify us 
l conceived must at such 


time be exercised. I[Treada psalm to hea 


of herown che osing, and afterwards prayed, 
as I had been moved to do frequently, at 
her bed-side. IJthen gave her a 


compos- 

scrious 
which was written in a style of enter- 
tainment, as well as instruction. 

‘* [ counted the clock, as I believe is 
usual with persons in my situation, with 
auxious wishes that time could be more 
rapid in its fight. Just as it had finished 
the stroke of two, | imagined 1 he 
gentle 


Ing drauzgit; and 


[ took up a 


DOOK, 


urd a 
step moving across the passage, 
which was under the chamber.’’ 

‘¢¢ Gracious powers !” 
Finakin, ‘ terrify 
your SCriptions 5 | 
dweil up 

*« ¢ T am not conscious of making avery 
terrifying description,’ returned Mrs, Pla- 
cid, ‘ and thou seest I am alive to tell the 
story, so that thou needest not to be so 
alarmed.’ Mis 
salts 


exclaimed Miss 
me to death by 
will 


you 


beg you not 


yo this hor rid story.’ 


ss Finakin 


took out her 
tle bag she bad pieced in 


from a lit 





54+ Re 2C%K mT ffee i} i 
thre pocket tne ct }y tatty) Tne 
convemen cot annie at n sid and Mys. 
Piacid proceeded 
| 

adi it " \ 1) i to near wv the 
sound Was rey ited art all ov S cyte nt ‘o 
some true. [ reproach | riveetl fou my 
timidity, and b to reason myself out 


ot it, when | asam heard another footstep 
which | was couvineed was upon the stars, 
the 


reach it, it was 


I sprung forward to fasten 
door, but before I could 
opened by a tall man with a mask on his 
face. and he was followed by another. 

‘ Miss Finakin screamed, 
applied her salts, 


( hamber 


and again 
‘Do vou fine ladies,’ 
said the ’squire, ‘always make this uy 


i 
roar 


when you hear a dismal story 

¢ Those who have any nerves most cer- 
tainly,’ replied the lady —* Astonishing 
then,’ observed the collegian, ‘ that they 
should much the modern 


publications, which tieat chiefly of horrois 


encourage sO 
a thousand times more terrific than what 
But pray, Madam,’ to 
Mrs. Placid, ‘ proceed, for [wish to know 
what you this situation’? £ No- 
thing,’ replied Mrs. Placid, § could be done 
but to glance an eye upwards, and address 
myself to my Maker and Preserver, which 
1 instantly 


is now relating ! 


did in 


did, and am convinced my 
prayer was as instantly answered,’ ‘Prayer, 
indeed ! : 


in such circumstancss,’ said Miss 
Finakin, § who in the name of wonder !s 
sides yourself could think of praying at the 
moment two vufhans eutered your cham- 
ber!’ * All,’ returned Mrs. Placid, § who 
are acquainted with the nature 
spirit of prayer. Ours is a God eve 
and we are permitted, nay even con 
ed, to call upon him in the momeut of 
tress and difficuity.’ ‘1 
Miss Finakin, * you have not forgotten 
your prayer on this occasion, for it mish 
be usetul to others; as you say it was tis 
mediately answered.’ 


hope,’ rejoin 


I saw Clearly th 


speech of Miss Finakin was intended fo 
an attempt at irony, and not expressive « 
any wish to hear the quaker’s prayer ; 
Mrs. Placid notso understanding it, grave- 
ly answered, ‘I marvel thou shou'dest sup- 
pose any thiig sOunnatural as my using a 
form of words at such a juncture. My 
prayer was entirely mental, and wholly 
unconnected ; it is therefore out of my 
power to repeat it. 
was atloided was 
fortitude. 


brit 


The support which | 
presence of mind and 
I was enabled to address the 
men i nearly these terms. Ye have 
both entered my house at this time doubt- 
jess with an intention of robbery,—be 
kind-hearted on the occasion--and espe- 
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foot I shoula repr ut it—TI said I wust stir if 


iny mother awaked, otherwise | would be 
stil. My greatest fear was the effect theiy 


appearance might bave on her; and my 


greatest hope was that they would not dis- 


cover a drawer in the writing desk most 
artfully contrived, where I had deposited 
my 2£.500. but alas: my hopes were 


abortt e3 for ina few minutes the desk was 


completely rummaged, and | saw the bank 


notes all secured in the pr cket of the man 
who opened if. § But mother,’ 
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rupted Rachel, ‘unele J 


rempiah says they 
pever would have found out that drawer if 
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indst ‘What does 
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‘ Never sure,’ interrupted ¢liss Finakin, 
‘ pen any thing so imprudent as to make 
such a speech—l should have expected to 
ave bad my brains blown out. I make no 
doubt but he drew a pistol from his pocket 
after you had thus ailronted bin.’ ‘I ex- 
pected no such thing,’ replied Mrs. Placid, 
‘| considered it as my duty to say a word 
or two ealeulated to strike their minds, tn 
the hope that some good effect might at 
come future time arise from it. I took 
eaye that it should not be spoken in an of- 
fensive manner ; and [ am always assured 
that the path of duty is the path of safety. 
What good efleet my words may take 
Hpon either of them eannot be known ; 
but they drew down an instant blessing on 
my own head: for tomy great surprise the 
man put two of the bills imto my hand, and 
without either of them saying another 
word, they departed. The bills were each 
twenty pounds, a sum which exactly re- 
imbursed me in the additional expences of 
my mother’s illness. As soon as I heard 
them leave the house, | alarmed my maid- 
servant and the shop-boy, that we might 
eo down and secure the doors. Had I 
been disposed on this occasion to murmur 
at the dispensation of providence, My mur- 
murs would have been silenced, as in this 
matter like many others, the blame was 
due only to myself. I had neglected to 
see a window fastened, and I felt conscious 
that I had been guilty of the same neglect 
before ; so that my just punishment had 
been delayed beyond what Ihad any right 
to have expected. When we returned up 
stairs, | had the happiness to find my mo- 
ther just awaked, wholly unconscious of 
what had happened, nor was it necessary 
that she should be informed.’ ‘ Surpri- 
sing,’ said Miss Finakin, ‘ that she should 
sleep during such a disturbance; but I 
suppose this miracle was wrought for the 
occasion.” Mrs. Placid, taking no notice 
of the sneer this speech conveyed, replied, 
‘ Miracles have long since ceased, and we 
talk of nothing now but over-ruling provi- 
dences, which make second causes sub- 
servient to particular ends: but in this 
sleep of my mother, there was nothing mi- 
raculous or surprising, for if thou recol- 
lectest, I said she had taken a composing 
draught.’ © It isa miserable thing to be 
dull of apprehension,’ said our scholar, who 
seemed unwilling that the lady should 


1 
i 


escape without a retort in kind ; £ do you 
Wish, madam, for a more particular ex- 
planation ?? «Not from you, sir,’ returned 
Miss Finakin, with an angry warmth. 
' Sharp’s the word,’ said Mr. Bustle, * but 
HkisT, Opsznv. No, 6%. 
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mind the old proverb,’ to Miss Finakin, 
* they who can’t take a joke should never 
give one.’ ‘ Let us mind a higher authoe 
rity,’ added Mrs. Placid, ‘ even that of an 
apostle, who has left us the precept—Be 
ve courteous.” Now this injunction ime 
ples that we avoid every species of satwi- 
cal acrimony in our conversation, as being 
contrary to the mild and peaceable dispo- 
sition becoming Christians. ‘ Madam,’ 
returned the collegian, ‘1 see the force of 
your application, and ask the lady’s par- 
don,’ bowing to Miss Finakin. £ Excuse 
rather,’ said Mrs. Placid, who now went 
on Once more with her narration. 

“* T will not dwell upon a death-bed 
scene which though extremely interesting 
to me had nothing peculiatly striking in it, 
to render it so to others. My mother died 
as she had lived in the full possession of all 
the enjoyments of religion. Her hopes of 
heaven were strong, and rarely obscured 
by a cloud of doubt, or fear. And this ] 
ascribe to that course of consistent piety 
she had pursued. She had scriptural evi- 
dence that she was ‘ accepted in the Be- 
loved :’ € and the last senteuce I heard her 
utter was, He hath loved me, and given 
himself for me.’ 

** «Excuse an interruption, madam,’ 
said our young student—* Do I under- 
stand you right if l imagine you mean te 
say that all who practise a life of piety will 
thus die triumphantly ? * No, returned 
Mrs. Placid, ‘thou must not draw that 
conclusion. All the servants of God are 
not thus favoured, which frequently arises 
from the frame and constitution of their 
nature, as well as from the sovereign plea- 
sure of God himself. My mother was of a 
remarkably cheerful and animated temper, 
which is highly favourable to religious 
joys and hopes. But although an holy 
walk and conversation, may not in all 
cases be followed by a triumphant death, 
it has a natural tendency towards it ; and 
no expectation ought to be formed by any, 
that they shall be thus blessed, unless they 
are careful to maintain such an one. No- 
thing very particular happened in my ag- 
fairs till three years after my mother's 
death, when’ “rhou hast forgotten 
breaking thine arm, and that bad fever 
which thou wast afflicted with,’ interrupt- 
ed Rachel. ‘ Really, madam,’ said [, 
‘ your life seems to consist of a series of 
disastrous events, and ’tis surprising that 
you were not overwhelmed by their pres- 
sure.” 

‘<¢ The only reason to be assigned why 
I was not,’ returned Mrs, Placid, ‘ was 


° VY 


v 
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mv being in possession of the antidote for 


the wiseries of human life. Under every 
fresh trial, | was enabled to look upwards ; 
and the supports | received in conse- 
quence, it is utterly impossible for me to 
express.’ ‘I have seeu religious proies- 
sors, said I, ‘under great depression in 
cousequence of afflictive dispensations.’ 
‘When they are so,’ returned Mrs, Pla- 
eid, ‘it is a proof they live below their 
privileges ; the fault is not in their reli- 
gion, butin their want of application.’ 

«©¢ J much question,’ said our scholar, 
‘if yeu would not, madam, have become a 
disciple of Zeno’s if you had lived in his 
days.’ 

‘© ¢T should then, answered Mis. Placid, 
witha smile, ‘ have proved myself an un- 
worthy one; for I should certainly have 
exclaimed with a fellow disciple, under a 
fit of the tooth ache, Pain ts anevil.’ I 
am far from supposing that we ought to be 
insensible to afflictions, for in that case the 
virtues of patience and resignatron would 
not have been enjoined upon us, 
divine master, when he was upon earth, 
evident marks of his feeling and 
sympathy, and he has § left us an exam- 
ple that we should tread in his steps.’ 
Finding we all continued silent, Mrs. Pla- 
cid proceeded, ‘ After I had recovered 
from my fever, in which I experienced 
those words of the Psalmist fulfilled, ‘He 
maketh all my bed in my sickness,’ I was 
prevailed upon by our friends to try my 
gift of speaking in our asseinblies, 

‘ ¢ Very strange, to me,’ exclaimed 
Mr. Bustle, ‘ how your sect can get over 
St. Paul’s objections to this practice ; 


gave 


why 
he says expressly, ‘ I sutler not a woman 
to speak in the Church.’ * Paul,’ rejoined 
Mrs. Placid, ‘ acksowledges that he does 
not always speak by iuspiration, and we 
conclude he does not in that sentence; I 
gould produce many parts ef Scripture to 
prove the propriety of our sex’s speaking 
in public, particularly a text from Joel ; 
but perhaps thou art not very anxious to 
have thine objections removed on this 
pomt. 

‘«©*« Why I cannot say I am,’ replied 
Mr. Bustle, ‘1 never can be persuaded 
but that it is best for our women to sit 
quiet in the Church, and only hold forth to 
us at home, and then with proper restric- 
tions.” ‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Placid, * enjoy 
thine opinion, I will not attempt to argue 
thee out of it, seeing thine eternal interest 
is not connected with it.’ 

‘** Pardon me, madam,’ 
sian to Mrs. Placid, 


said the colle- 
*but I must observe 


Our 





[Ave 
that in plac. where the apostle Paul docs 
not profess to speak by divine appoint. 
ment, he says, ‘ But I speak this by per- 
mission.’ | think this distinction should 
be attended to, lest errors of a more itp. 
portant nature than the one in question 
should arise from denying his authority in 
all cases.’ 

‘* Whether a sudden deafness seized 
Mrs. Placid at the moment the scholar was 
speaking, or whether the rough grating of 
broad-wheeled waggon which passed us jj, 
the interim, really occasioned the sty- 
deut’s voice to be lost in the air before }: 
could reach the further corner in which she 
sat, I cannot determine ; but certain j; 
was that she made no attempt at a reply, 
but instantly proceeded in her narrative,” 
(p. 69---80,) 


—— ae 


Two Sermons preached an the Paris, 
Churches of Saint Philip, and &:, 
Martin, Birmingham, at the Re- 
quest of the Governors of the Blue 
Cout Churity School, in that Town: 
on Sunday, April 26, 1807. By 
the Rev Seni Evron, A. M 
Vicar of W ellington, Salop. i. 
don, Hatchard, &c. &e. 8yo. pp. 
53. Price Qs. 


Ir is a matter to be determined by 
circumstances, how far it is proper 
inaclergyman appointed to preach 
charity sermons, to dwell upon tlic 
particulars immediately relating to 
the institution which they are (le- 
signed to assist. When the institu. 
tion is of long standing, and no al- 
teration of cousequence has taken 
place in it, it may fairly be sup- 
posed, that the greater part of the 
congregation at least are in pose 
session of sufficient information to 
ascertain its claim upon their bene- 
ficence ; 1t might therefore be con- 
sidered as an impertinence in the 
preacher to waste that time which 
should always be looked upon as 
consecrated, in detailing the rise, 
progress, and present condition of 
the institution. We can scarcely 


regard it us a better employment ol 
the time in question, forthe preacher 
to confine himself to such subjec ‘ts 
as exclusively respect the motives to 
the benevolence which it is propo 
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cod to excite: not even when the 
niotives enforced are really Chris- 
tian. But it is worse than a waste 
of the hour of preach.ig, to urge 
the duty of benevolence by motives 
which not only are not Christian, 
but are direetly opposed to the es- 
sential leading doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. As for instance, when the 
congregation are taught to consider 
the charity which they may exer- 
cise asa meritor ious action, assome- 
thing that is to blot out or extenuate 
their past Sins, as something upon 
which they may reflect as a ground 
of self- cratulation and sceli-exalt:- 
tion. We e know not whether to 
eall this heathenism, popery, or the 
fashionable Christianity of modern 
times. 

The defects here noted, and their 
occasional occurrence at least, are 
considerable recommendations in 
our eves of the two sermons before 
us. They suppose the acquaintance 
of the congregation with the state 
of the charity to which their as- 

sistance is solicited ; and they unite 
a plain and affecting statement of 
some of the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity, with the Christian 
motives which should induce the 
hearers to contribute their support. 
The first is in the superiority of 
Abel’s sacrifice to that of Cain, from 
Heb. xi. 4. The other is on the 
duty of praver, Matth. vii. 7. We 
extract two passages from the for- 
mer, as Conveying a fair specimen, 
both of the principles and eloquence 
of the author, 


‘** Be assured, my dear brethren, that 
with whatever regularity you may run the 
course of external services, or however 
largely you may occasionally give of your 
abundance to the poor, if ‘ the blood of 
sprinkling’ be not found upon your hearts, 
if your confidence be not xed on that one 
foundation which God hath laid in Zion, 
* Jesus Christ and him crucified,’ there is a 
day at hand when ‘ your hope shall be 
cut off, and your trust shall be a spider’s 
wed.’ Say not that we are suggesting a 
consideration which tends to operate as a 
discouragement to the exercise of your 
bounty to the indigent, far from it ; we are 
anxious only that you should av oid the ab- 
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surdity of supposing that Christian duties 
can be acceptably performed on any other 
than Curistian principles. When these 
have nade the tree good, the fruit will be 
good also; but so long as our hearts are 
unin fluenced by the power of divine trath 
and grace, our conduct, however plausible 
in appearance, will not bear the investiga- 
tion of Him, who is a God of knowledge, 
and by whom actions are weighed. If the 
flames which burn upon our altars, and 
consume our sacrifices, are kindled, not by 
the lamp of the sanctuary, but by the 
Strange, unhallowed fires of pride, and 
vain-glory, however highly we may be 
esteemed and admired among men, to us 
and to our offerings the Lord will not have 
respect. ‘In Christ Jesus neither circume- 
c'sion availeth any thing, nor uncircumci- 
sion, but faith which worketh by love’,® 


(p. 20, 21.) 
Speaking of Abel, he says: 


‘* Doubtless the latter must have been 
well aware that in laying the firstlings of 
lis fiock, and the fat thereof, upon the al- 
tar of God, he was adding fuel to the fire 
of jealousy and resentment which burned 
in the breast of Cain. He must have fore- 
seen, that the liberality of his sacrifice 
would be ascribed to pride and ostenta- 
tion. He could not but perceive, that any 
singularity in the mode or measure of his 
religious services, though sanctioned by 
the appointment and approbation of the 
Lord, would subject him to be reviled and 
persecuted as one who was ‘§ righteous 
overmuch ;’ nevertheless, in the face of 
all these forbidding circumstances, he 
dared to offer ‘ a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain.’ By faith he overcame the 
fear of man which bringeth a snare: and, 
although no sufferer for righteousness’ sake 
had ever gone before, to sive him an ex- 
ample, that he should follow his steps,—= 
though the path of persecution and mar- 
tyrdom was hitherto untrodden, unexplore 
ed, he nobly led the way to § praise, and 
honour, and glory,’ by choosing rather to 
suffer every painful consequence that 
might resuit from the public avowal of his 
religious principles, than basely to hide the 
righteousness of God within his heart, and 
to withhold from the great Author of ail his 
mercies the honour due unto his name ; he 
lived and died in faith, ‘and by it he 
being dead yet speaketh”? (p. 24, 25.) 


If, however, comparisons may be 
made in the present instance with- 
out offence, we give the preference 
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to the second sermon, which seems 
to be constructed on a more com- 
pact plan, to unite the two objects 
of a charity sermon with greater 
ingenuity, and to have all its parts 
more accurately and powerfully di- 
rected to effect the particular ob- 
ject in view. 

A repetition of the heads will 
discover the plan of the writer. 

“1. To give you some just ideas 
respec ting the nature of prayer, be- 
tore I proceed. 


we. © 


lo urge the consideration 
of God’s goodness in hearing and 
answering the requests of his un- 
worthy creatures, as affording you 
a rule and motive for attending to 
the petitions, and supptying the 
wants of your poorer neighbours.’ 
(p. 30.) 

We are tempted to present to our 
readers the last paragraph in which 
Mr. Eyton proposes the leberality of 
God in his gifts asan example to the 
persons whom he is addressing. 


“* Lastly, let me remind you, that God 
giveth liberally ; He is plenteous in mercy 
unto all them that call upon him, and will 
do for us “ exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think,’ if by prayer and 
supplication we make our requests known 
unto him; sothat, when at length we reap 
the fruits of our importunity at the throne 
of grace, and feel that ‘ the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts, by the Holy 
Ghost which is given unto us, we shail be 
constrained, after all that we may have 
heard respecting the efficacy of prayer, to 
say, as the queen of Sheba, when she saw 
the glory of Solomon, ‘ Behold, the half 
was not told me!’ Herein also, brethren, 
be ye followers of God; and instead of 
disappointing the hopes of the poor, let 
your bounty exceed their expectations. 
Consider the riches of His goodness who 
has given you ‘life, and breath, and all 
things;’ who ‘ spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all ;’ who 
offers, likewise, to give his Holy Spirit, the 
seal of all his other mercies, to them that 
ask him. Brethren, itis this your bounti- 
ful Benefactor, who calls upon you to * re- 
member the poor.’ It is He who, in the 
persons of these children, is now waiting to 
receive at your hands some suitable ac. 
knowledgement of fall his benefits.’ O, then, 
give into their bosoms ‘ good measure, 
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pressed down, and shaken together, ana 
running over.’ Cetthe alms of every ind}. 
vidual bear a liberal proportion to his 
means. ‘ Be merciful after thy power: jf 
thou hast much, give plenteously ; if thoy 
hast little, do thy diligene: 
of that little : 
it heartily, 
men.’ 


gladly to vive 
and whatsoever you do, do 
as to the Lord, and not unto 


‘« Brethren, farewell: though a stranger 


to your persons, I leave you with senti- 


ments of affection for your souls, taught 
me, I trust, by the religion of Jesus 
Christ. May the blessing of God render 


the words which you have heard on this oe- 
casion profitable for your * instruction ip 
righteousness '? May you learn, on the 
oue hand, so to ask, and on the other so to 
give, that your prayers and your alms, like 
tiiose of the devout Cornelius, may be 
heard, and had in remembiance w the 
sight of God! And may He, £ whois able 
to make all erace abound towards you ; 
supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus’ !” (p. 52, 53.) 


~ ——— na 


Doctrinal and Practical Ulustrations 
of the Litany, of the United Churci 
of England and Ireland, including 
the Lord’s Prayer. To which ave 
added Admonitory Prayers, caleu- 
lated for Family and Private Use. 
By the Rev. L. Booker, LL. D. 
Rector of Tedstone Delamere, in 
the County of Hereford. London, 
Longman and Co. 1807. Smal! 
8vo. pp. xvi. and 133. 


THis author, whose poetical talents 
have acquired for him the honorary 
degree ct LL. D. professes to have 

been invited to his present under- 
taking by the circumstance, tho’ 
Mr. Biddulph, in his Essays ou se- 

lect parts of the Liturgy, has not id 
cluded the Litany among the ob- 
jects of his illustration, Of this 
work we are happy to find that Dr. 
Booker speaks in the terms of con 
mendation which it deserves ; 
we cannot refuse to acknowledge 
the handsome manner in which he 
has expressed himself concerning 

our publication. We ought, how: 


aid 


ever, to be upon our guard against 
the influence which the syren voice 
of praise may exercise upon ovF 
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impartiality. Dr. Jooker adds the 
epithet of admonitory to his pray- 
ers, as expressive of “ his earnest 
aim to blend admonition with ado- 
ration.” p. XV. 

We are not sensible, that any 
thing has occurred tn our perusal of 
that part of the present work which 
respects the Litany, to which any 
material objection can be made. The 
doctrine, which that sublime and 
affecting portion of our liturgy con- 
tains, is accurately and forcibly 
displayed. There is one fault, 
however, in it, which indeed might 
naturally be expected, and that is 
its style, which is far too poetical 
for any thing that is prose. This 
fault, we nevertheless adinit, will 
not be sensibly felt, or perhaps not 
felt atall, by a certain class of read- 
ers. By such Dr. Booker’s obser- 
vations upon the Litany will be read 
with unalloyed pleasure and be- 
nelit. 

Of the illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer much the same judgment is 
to be formed. It has brought into 
a small compass what is usually writ- 
ten upon this subject, without escap- 
ing some of the current misconcep- 
tions of its meaning, 

The prayers which compose the 
latter half of the work are the best 
written. They are ina remarkable 
degree tree from the fault which we 
observed in the preceding pages ; a 
circumstance, at which we ourselves 
were surprised and gratified. ‘Those 
doctrines which are fundamental to 
Christianity, are brought forward 
in just expressions, and with the 
prominence which they require. 
There is one exception which we 
have to make on this head. The 
prayers which concern the death of 
relatives has, in all cases, if we are 
not deceived, supposed their happy 
condition in a future state. We 
forbear to dwell upon a subject 
pregnant with paintul reflections ; 
but how is it possible that such 


_ prayers can be used indiscriminate- 


ly? It is necessary to note this cir- 
cumstance in a strong and pointed, 
although concise manner, because 





it certainly favours, if it does not 
proceed from, that false and dange- 
rous indulgence of opinion respect. 
ing others, but terminating upon 
ourselves, which supposes, not only 
without evidence, but even in defi- 
ance of contrary evidence, that the 
dead, whatever their characters, 
must be numbered with the blessed. 
Hence the common synonymes fora 
deceased person, 6 MAxKAITyS, among 
writers in the classical languages. 
The personal and local circum- 
stances of the present publication 
carry with them much interest. Dr. 
Booker appears to be a gentleman 
ofan amiable disposition and warm 
attachments. ‘The pastoral connec- 
tion which subsisted between him 
aud the inhabitants of Dudley in 
Staffordshire, previous to his re- 
moval to his present living, and to 
whom the work under discussion is 
dedicated, seems to have been at- 
tended with reciprocal affection. 
The dedicatory address refers with 
gratitude to “ a valuable memorial 
present-d” by the congregation of 
St. Edmund’s in Dudley, “ to the 
author, © as a token of their affec- 
tion and esteem’.” Amidst other 
matters, this address contains pas- 
saves of his farewell sermon to the 
congregation. In that discourse, 
you may remember,’ (he writes) 
“that He who aforetime had gene- 
rally been my subject, was then, as 
I told you, designedly made my 
last subject.” After mentioning 
that one of the commandments of 
Christ, which he most earnestly 
urged upon them, was, “ A frequent 
attendance at his sacred altar,” he 


adds, 


‘On that and other momentous sub- 
jects closely connected with your ever- 
lasting welfare, I called you to witness 
that * [had not shunned to declare unto 
you the whole counsel of God; neither 
‘ handling his word deceitfully,’ nor basely 
temporiziug, to gain the favour or applause 
of any one. Never did I ‘ preach unto you 
smooth things, nor prophesy deceits,’ when 
the awful calls of duty told me to lift up 
my voice among you, and reprove you for 
your sins.’ (p. vil.) 
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Although this language may ap- 
pear rather confident to those whose 
personal knowledge of the writer 
does not permit them to ascertain its 
accuracy, Dr. Boéker appears not 
to be 4; snorant of his defects, which, 
had he to live past times over again, 
he declares he would avoid, "and 
trusts will be supplied by his suc- 
cessor. 

‘«* A wide field,” says he, ‘* witha truly 
plenteous harvest was long mine,—a vine- 
yard, with abundance of fruit to reward the 
tiller’s toil; and, removed, as Il am, to a 
scene of little comparative usefulness (not 
knowing the things which shall befal me 
here) I sigh,—lI weep, over opportunities 
which have been lost: opportunities to 
further the salvction of man, which, tome, 
may never, never more return !—When I 
recollect your crowded streets, in a district 
full of busy people,—when [I call to mind 
the numbers which used, in God’s House, 
to be gathered around me, and know that 
every one of them is destined to be immor- 
tal, Il reproach myself for not having done 
more towards making that immortality 
blessed. 

‘* In pity to me, then, do for yourselves, 
my dear friends, what J have failed to do 
for you, lest ruin be our mutual portion ! 
lest you come short of glory, and /, who 


have not duly preached to others, myself 
be a cast-away ! 


‘* If the dying, however, as well as the 
living, have spoken true, I have awakened 
some sinners to a sense of their soul’s 
danzer ; § yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me’.” (pp. vii. vill.) 

We shall be happy if the impres- 
sion which such a passage naturally 
produces, is verified by the obser- 

vation of those whose means of in- 
formation are better than ours, The 
Jineaments of a faithful and humble 
pastor are drawn with much anima- 
tion in this short extract. Dr. 
Booker appears to be sensible of his 
defects, because he does not under- 
rate his duties. It is because he 
sees the infinite value of the souls 
of men, that he reproaches himself 
with the deficiency of his own ef- 
forts to savethem. To acquit our- 
selves on this ground, nothing more 
is necessary than to establish a low 
standard of duty. And the temp- 
tations are so numerous and strong 
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to act this unfaithful part, that we 
cannot wonder at the frequency of 
itsoccurrence. This circumstance, 
however, will enhance the value of 
such characters as conscientiously 
discharge the trust committed to 
them. ‘There are considerations, 
notwithstanding, which even they 
may do well to attend to. Weare 
perhaps too ready to acquiesce in 
the most certain and universally 
acknowledged truth, that perfection 
is unattainable by man. It isa 
subsequent question of great im- 
portance, where the imperfection 
may fall. ‘The kind and degree of 
it may vary, and be more or less in- 


jurious from the position of cireum- 


stances. And the eventual possibi- 
lity of the evil, if not the actual ob- 
servation of it, together with its im- 
portance, when it does take place, 
induce us to remark, that the influ- 
ence of ministerial exertion, even 
when that exertion is steady, labo- 
rious, and directed in the main 
with prudence to its proper end, 

may be considerably obstructed, if 
not totally destroyed, by indiscre- 
tions of conduct, and compliances 
with worldly maxims and customs, 
which will be accepted, at least 
often are accepted, by the world, as 
intimations that there is a want of 
sincerity at the bottom, in those ex- 
hortations to mortification and hea- 
venly mindedness which may be 
supposed to come In character from 
the pulpit. Every one knows what 
is the effect, not only the immediate 
and transient, but the lasting effect, 

of seeing a clergy man in a sport- 
man’s habit, or engaged | in the festi- 
vities ofa public table, or attending 
theatricalamusements. Thereare less 
improprieties of conduct than these 
which may considerably impede 
the usefulness of a clergyman’ s la- 
bours. Such an one may, from va- 


rious causes, neglect to obey the 
awful calls of duty, when it pre- 
scribes the bearing his testimony 
against particular sins; and his si- 
lence may be so circumstanced as to 
be construed, with greater or less 
fairness, perhaps unfairly, into an 
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ofthem. It certainly is not neces- 
sary, and might degrade the pulpit, 
to specify the particular customs of 
a censurable description which will 
always abound in a corrupt world. 
‘There m: ay be just reasons for silence 
on some subjects, when the above 
mentioned inference would be very 
unjustifiable : and in many Cases it 
may be enough to establish and en- 
force those principles, which, in 
their natural and obvious opera- 
tion, militate with the customs 
which it is proposed to remove. The 
cuilt therefore lies purely with the 
authors of so unwarrantable a con- 
struction, if they infer, that every 
practice, or any particular practice, 
which js not s specifically condemned 
by their minister, 1s, for that rea- 
son, but faintly, if at all, disapprov- 
ed by him. It should be consider- 
ed, seriously considered, as a matter 
of personal ‘duty and interest, whe- 
ther or not the principles inculcated 
go to the extirpation of the practice 
in question, ‘This is the only way 
to do justice to the instruction, and 
to the person, of a Christian minis- 
ter. And should the latter, in- 
fluenced either by improper mo- 
tives, or by iusuficient arguments, 
neglect to perform his duty, the 
hearer, while other sources of in- 
forminion are open to him, is still 


answerable for the perversion of 


It will little avail 
however respectable may be 
the names of those, whose authority 
he has preferred to that of the word 
of God and his own conscience. 

It is one of the most delicate and 
dificult duties of a Christian to com- 
bine and incorporate in their just 
proportions the apparently opposite 
Injunctions of Christianity ; and so 
to become all things to all men, as, 
at the same time, not to be con- 
jormed to the werld. While we 
are anxious to avoid the conformity 
which is condemned, we are apt to 
setup points of distinction between 
ourselves and the world, by no 
meads connected with our religion, 
and to cherish a spirit of austerity 


his judgment. 
him, 
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and moroseness which that religion 
strongly discountenances ; and we 
easily find favourable names to de- 
signate our conduct. On the other 
hand, while we are equally anxious 
to avoid giving offence, we too rea- 
dily slide into compliances incon- 
sistent with our holy, heavenly pro- 
fession, and injurious to the cause of 
Christianity ; and, under favour of 
that sin which still dwelleth in us, 
and which by its deceittulness may 
impose itself upon us in the present 
instance as a zeal for the edification 
of others, we are tempted to make 
breaches in that wall of partition 
which God has established as a per- 
manent separation between saints 
and sinners. 

We are insensibly led into this 
current of observation from a view 
of the present state of Christianity. 
On the whole, we can scarcely re- 
frain from considering the religion 
of Christ as on the advance i in this 
kingdom, As this isan event which 
we must, and do, regard with sensi- 
ble pleasure, so are there consider- 
ations attached to it which excite 
some degree of apprehension. With 
the progress of Christianity, its ge- 
neral reputation increases and its re- 
proach declines. This circumstance 
gives it an accelerated velocity 11 
every successive portion of its pro- 
gress; and were it augmented on 
the preceding standard alone, the 
proportion of itsaugmentation would 
beso much clear gain to the Chris- 
tian cause. A consideration, how- 
ever, of the cause of the increase, 
will at once discover, that this is too 
favourable an estimate ; and that, 
as the sacrifices necessary to assum- 
ing the Christian name decrease, the 
number of those who have but 
slight pretensions to that name will 
increase, and the more sane part 
will be infected by the association, 
The first species of declension will 
probably be a general prevalence 
of worldliness ; both because the 


prosperity of the Church is usually 
attended with affluence in her mem- 
bers, and because this spirit is less 
palpably sin‘ul, and admits of mere 
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specious palliatives taan ether trans- 
eressions. ‘The next step of cor- 
ruption will probably be to unite 
aud recone le with the pro. ce ssion, 
with a zealous profession of Chris- 
tianity, much palpable, and per- 
haps eross sin, at least m imy Oocca- 
sivual acts of such sin. It is one 
advantage, (there had need be 
some,) 1 ' re profaneness of modern 
times, that with the actual rejection 
of Christianity, the hypocrisy of 
proiessing an attachment to it has 
likewise i ‘on banished. With tae 
views inculcated by this disoonour- 
able sincerity we can hardly read, 
without surprise and indtgnation, 
of characters, abounding in’ times 
when Christianity was had mn repu- 
tation, who to repeated, almost ha- 
bitual, we cannot say aliowed, acts 
of wickedness, united a loud and 
zealous protession of attachment to 
Christianity, and a confident as- 
sumption to themselves of its: pri- 
vileges. If the grosser forms of sin 
may be combined with a Christian 
profession, —— more may a re- 
tined worldlin&s. We ought to 
consider, that God regards, not SO 
much the form, as the essence of sin ; 
that one apostle, when he exhorts, 
‘* Love not the world,” asserts, ‘‘ if 
any man love the world, the love of 
the Father is not bim;” and that ano- 
ther makes it the concluding de- 
scription of characters, who are said 
to be © enemies of the cross of 
Christ” and “ whose end ts destruc- 
tion,” that they “ mind earthly 
things.” 
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Plain Truth for Plain People, in 
Three Dialogues, betiveen Joseph 
Chisel and Thies Wood, by the 
Author of the History of Mys. 
Wilkins. London, Seeley, price 


‘4d. or 3s. per doz. or One Gulace 
a Hundred. 1807. 


An advertisement prefixed to the 
little publication under review, in- 
forms us, that “ the author having 
trom recent observations been deep- 
ly convinced of the prevalence of 
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infidelity, and its baneful effects, 
among the lower class of people, 
not only in great cities, but even in 
obscure \ iHages, has bee n induced 
to publish this ttle tract, in the 
hope of yet before them in a 
concise frauiiar manner, level to 
the a ie pacities, SOE of the lead- 
lng evidences of Christianity. “ It 
seems highly inportant,”’ the writer 
adds, ** that the poor and ignorant 
sho ai be instructed as mack. as pos- 
sible in the divine original and rea- 
sonableness of our religion, mm which 
perhaps too tittle has been hitherto 
attempted: and should this feeble 
endeavour be the means of leading 
one soul from the paths oferror into 
the ways of truth and peace, the 
author will be abundantly reward. 
ed.”’ 

Such motives as these would go a 
great way in disarming criticism of 
Its severity, even if there were any 
thing in the author’s execution of his 
or rather her purpose (for we under- 
stand the writer to be a lady, who 
has already contributed large ‘ly to 
the instruction of the lower classe s) 
which called for animadversion. We 
think she has pertortned her task 
very creditably, and has contrived 
to convey to her readers much use- 
ful information, in an_ attractive 
shape. She interests while she in- 
structs them. ‘Those who have oc- 
sion to witness the prevalence of au 
infidel or irreligious spirit in their 
neighbourhood, will perform a real 
act of charity by the distribution oi 
this tract. We give a short speci: 
men of its manner. 


“«¢ There was a very wicked man a fe: 
years ago,’ said Mr. Lovetruth, § one Tho- 
man Paine (I domwt know whether you 
ever heard of him) who wrote a book that 
did a great deal of mischief; in which he 
tried to prove that the Bible was all a for- 
gery. Among the rest, he said, there nevet 
could be any such things as miracles; and 
represented all that is said in Scripture 
about them as nonsense and lies. Now 
surely no man in his senses can doubt, 
that the same Almighty God who created 


the world, could, if he pleased, give sight 


to the blind, or call back the dead to life ' 
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Old and New Testament were really 
-onght before a vast number of witnesses, 
every reason to believe. The 
things which were done by 
\Joses inthe land of Egypt, and in the wil- 
lorness, were of such a nature, that they 
old not be counterfeited. Milhons both 
/ friends and enemies were called to wit- 
oss them: and if they had not been 
rcally wrought by Moses, who wrote the 
eyy books in which the history of these 
s‘hipas is contained, When, and how, could 
t have been possible to persuade the whole 
nation of Israel, that both they and their 
f-efathers had always believed them ? For 
; nany hundred years too, the Jews kept 
various feasts and ordinances in remem- 

vance of these things, some of which they 

even tothisday. The eating of 
‘he Passover, for instance, every year, was 
‘rst commanded in Exod. xii, to remind 
them of that wowderful miracle which God 
vrought, in destroying in one night all the 
ist-born in the land of Egypt, while he 
ssed over the houses of the Israclites, on 
hose doors the blood of the Paschal 
amb was sprinkled. Now is it likely 
jit this feast would have been observed 
fur so many hundreds of years, if no such 
thing as What it was kept in remembrance 
of had ever happened? Why, one might 
as well say, that though we, here in Rng- 
jland, every year keep the hfth of Novem- 
', there was never any such thing in this 
ae: as the Gunpowder Plot” !? (p. 15,16.) 
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Another useful tract by the same 
.uthor, entitled, “ The Advantages 
ot Early Piety, 
sarah ‘Thompson and LydiaGreen, S 
has lately made its appearance, and 
has already passed through two edi- 
tions. Its” price is three-pence, and 
itis particularly adapted tor distri- 
bution among the y oung women en- 
gaged in manufactories. 
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Essays to do Good, addressed to all 
Christians, whether of Public or Pri- 
vate Capacities, by the late Corron 
Matner, D. D: F.R.S. a new 
edition, improved by George Bur- 
der. Loudon, W lliams and 
Smith. 1807. 12mo. pp. 172. 

Ry the quaint phrase «Beany s todo 

Gi od,” the author evide ntly me: ant, 
** atte mpts,” devices,” or 

posals,” to do good, 
Cunist, Onserv. 


“ pro- 
This quaint 
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ness, however, is not confined to the 
title page, but pervades a great part 


of the volume. ‘ The men who 
devise good,” we are told in one 
place, “ must pass between ‘ Bozez? 


(or dirty,) and ‘Seneh,’ (or thorny), 
and encounter an host of things 
worse than Philistines in their un- 
dertaking.” (p. 7.) In another place, 

speaking of those who s sleep at ser- 
mons, he asks, “© Will no vinegar 
help against the narcotics that satan 
has given to “your poor Eutychu- 
ses?’ (p, 89.) Bat tor such defor- 
mities as these, we are disposed to 
blaine the editor more than the au- 
thor. The latter only yielded to the 
force of general example, in adopt- 
ing so vicious a style of composition, 

The former was not under the same 
temptation; and, as he professed to 
amprove the present edition of this 
work, and we doubt not has much 
improved it, he might with proprie- 
ty, and certainly with advantage, 

have either omitted or altered such 
uncouth and barbarous forms of 
speech. But notwithstanding these 
and other blemishes ‘of similar 
kind, which may be found in almost 
every page, We hold the public to be 
greatly indebted to Mr. Burder for 
the republic ation of this little vo- 
lume, which abounds with valuable 
instruction, and contains many most 
important suggestions for the cul- 

tivation of the various talents en- 
trusted to our care. 

The author, Dr. Mather, was 
born at Boston in New England, in 
the year 1663. Heappears to have 
been a man of eminent piety, and 
extensive information, At the age of 
twelve he had attained a consider- 
able knowledge of Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew : he was admitted into 

the college at sixteen; at e:ghteen 
took his first degree, and before he 
was nineteen proceeded Master of 
Arts. From his earliest years he dis- 
covered a loveto religion, he prayed 
much in private, and constantly 
read fiftcen chapters ofthe Bibleina 
day . At fourteen, he kept days of 
private fasting and prayer, devoted 
a tenth part of bis little income 
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to pious uses; and at sixteen be- 
came a member of the Church. At 
this early period of life, he adopted 
asa manxiun, that a power and an 
opportunity of doing good, not only 
gives us the right of doing it, but 
makes the domg of it a duty |! On 
this maxim he continued to act 
throughout his whole life. He be- 
gan with doing all the good in his 
power, in his father’s family, to his 
brothers, his sisters, and the ser- 
vants, aud he imposed on himself a 
rule, never to enter any company 
Where it was proper for him to 
speak, without endeavouring to be 
useful in it. In the management 
of his very numerous affairs he was 
a man of uncommon dispatch and 
diligence ; but being obliged to 
husband every momcut of his time, 
that it might not be wasted by im- 
pertinent and tedious visitors, he 
wrote over his study-door, 5 SHORT. 
In adverting to a particular year of 
his life, it is remarked, that not a 
day passed without some contriv- 
ance to do good, and without his 
being able to say at the close of it, 
that some pari of his income had 
been distributed for pious purposes. 
When nineteen, he was chosen co- 
pastor with his father ; from which 
time, till his death, he continued a 
laborious, zealous, and useful minis- 
ter of the Gospel. He was unwea- 
ried alsoin the acquisition of know- 
ledge. Tle not only learned the 
French and Spanish languages, but 
took the pains, in his forty-fifth 
year to acquire a knowledge of the 
froquois tongue, in each of which 
he published useful treatises. By his 
pecthar celerity inthe dispatch of 
business, but especially by his care- 
fulattention to methodical arrange- 
ment, he was enabled not only to 
perform ail the duties of the pasto- 
ral office, to assist in forming and 
supporting many societies, and to 
carry on an extensive correspon- 
dence with eminent men in various 
countries, but to compose a most ex- 
traordinary number of books, no less 
than 382; some of them, we are told, 
small, but others considerable in 
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size. After a life of singular piety 


apd activity, he died at the close of 


December 1727. 

Such a man, it must be allowed, 
was well qualified to offer sugges. 
tions to others on the important sub- 
ject of “ doing good;” and on many 
of the points,—we may safely say 
most of the points, which he has 
touched upon,—his suggestions are 
highly valuable. ‘They respect the 
following important particulars, viz, 
seeking opportunities to do good 
—internal piety and self-examina- 
tion—doing good to our relations, 
children*, servants, and neighbours 
—private religious meetings,—pas- 
toral visits—and societies for the 
reformation of manners. Hints are 
also given to ministers of the gospe}, 
schoolmasters, magistrates, physi- 
cians, rich men, ladies, and lawyers, 
on the best means of improving thei 
opportunities of doing good. I! 
must be allowed, indeed, that mucl, 
will be found in the course of these 
pages which is not suited to the 
present state of society in this coun- 
try. A question may also be fairly 
entertained respecting the expedi- 
ency of the plans which he propo- 
ses and recommends for the institu- 
tion and maintenance of private re- 
ligious associations. Still the sin- 
cere disciple of Christ, who is in- 
tent on the prosecution of the great 
business of life, who is anxious to 
glorify God, and to make his “ call- 
ing and election sure,” will read 
this work with a lively interest, and 
will be able to draw from it a large 
share of useful and edifying coun- 
sel. At present we will only ex- 
tract a passage, or rather part of a 
passage, in which the author, befor 
he proceeds to specify those good 
works, the practice of which he 
would recommend to his readers, 
discusses the nature of good works 11 
ceneral, 

«To produce good works, the firs! 
thing, and indeed the one thing needlul is, 








* This part of the work we recommen? 
to the attentive perusal of Christian ps 
rents. 
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4 clorious work of grace on the soul, re- 
newing and quickening jt, purifying the 
sinner, and rendering him ‘ zealous of 
good works ;’—* a workmanship of God’ 
upon us, ‘ creating us anew, by Jesus 
Christ, for good works ?’ and then, there is 
needful, what will necessarily follow such a 
work, a disposition to perform good works, 
on true, genuine, generous, and cvangeli- 
cal principles. These principles must be 
stated before we proceed. 

« [nthe first place, it must be taken for 
vranted, that the end for which we per- 
form good works is not to provide the mat- 
ter of our justification before God : in- 
deed, no good works can be done till we 
are justified ; before a man is united to 
Christ, who is our life, he is a dead man, 
and what good works can be expected from 
him ? § Severed from me,’ saith our Lord, 
« yecan do nothing.’ ‘ Good works fo!low 
justification ; they do not precede it.’ It 
is the righteousness of the good works done 
by our Saviour and surety, not our own, 
that justifies us before God, and answers 
the demands of his holy law upon us. By 
faith, we lay hold on those good works for 
our justifying righteousness, before we are 
able to perform our own. It is not our 
faith itself, either as producing good works, 
or being itself one of them, which entitles 
us to the justifying righteousness of our Sa- 
viour : but it is faith, only as renouncing 
our own righteousness, and relying on that 
of Christ, provided for the chief of sinners, 
by which we are justified. All our attempts 
at good works will come to nothing, till a 
justifying faith in the Saviour shall carry us 
forth untothem. This‘was the divinity of 
the ancients. Jerom has well expressed 
it. € Without Christ all virtue is but vice.’ 

*¢ Nevertheless ; first, you are to look 
upon it as a glorious truth of the gospel, 
that the moral law (which prescribes good 
works) must, by every Christian alive, be 
the rule of his life. ‘ Do we make void the 
law through faith ? God forbid: yea, we 
establish the law.’ Though our Saviour 
has furnished us with a perfect and spotless 
righteousness, when his obedience to the 
law is placed to our account ; yet it is 
sinful in us to fall short in our personal 
obedience to the law. We must always 
judge and loathe ourselves for the sin. We 
are not under the law as a covenant of 
works : our own exactness in performing 
good works is not now the condition of en- 
tering into life; (woe be to us if it were) 
but still, the covenant of grace holds us to 
it as our duty : and, if we are in the cove- 
nant of grace, we shall make it our study 


to perform those good works which were 
once the condition of entering into life. 

And then, secondly, Though we are 
justified by ‘ precious faith ia the righte- 
ousness of God our Saviour, yet good 
works are required of us to justify our faith 
—to demonstrate that it is indeed ‘ preci- 
ous faith.’ A justifying faith is a jewel 
Which may be counterfeited: but the 
marks of a faith which is not a counterfeit, 
are to be found in those good wos to 
which a servant of God is, by his faith, in- 
clined and assisted. It is by the regene- 
rating power of the Holy Spirit, that faith 
is Wrought in the licarts of the chosen peo- 
ple: now the same grace which in regene- 
ration disposes a person to fiy by faith to 
the righteousness of Christ, will dispose him 
alsa to the good works of a Christian life ; 
and the same faith which applies to the 
Saviour for an interest in his rv ghteous- 
ness, will also apply to him for strength to 
perform the good works which are ¢ or- 
dained that we should walk in them.’ If 
our faith be not of this kind, it is a lifeless 
faith, and such as will not bring to life. 

‘* But there is yet another consideration 
upon which you must be zcalously afiected 
to good works. You must consider them 
as a part of the great salvation which is 
purchased for youby Jesus Christ. With- 
out a holy heart you cannot be fit fora 
holy heaven—* meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in that light,’ which admits of 
no works of darkness; where none but 
good works are done for eternalages: But 
a holy heart will induce a man to do good 
With all his heart. The motto on the gates 
of the holy city is, ‘ None but the lovers 
of good works to enter here ;’ it is implied 
in what we read—‘ Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord :’ yea, to be saved 
without good works, were to be saved 
without salvation. Much of our salvation 
consists in doing good works. Heaven is 
begun upon earth when we are so envaged ; 
and doubtless, no man will get to heaven 
who is not so persuaded. , 

‘< J shall mention but one more of those 
principles from which good works pro- 
ceed: it is that noble one of vratitude. The 
believer cannot but inquire, ‘What shall J 
render to my Saviour ?’—the result of the 
inquiry will be—* with good works to elo- 
rify him.’ We read, that ‘ faith worketh 
by love” Our faith will discover the 
matchless and marvellous love of God in 
saving us 3 and the faith of this love will 
work on our hearts, till it hath raised in us 
an unquenchable flame of love to him who 
hath so Joved and saved us. These, these 
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are to be our dispositions—* O my Savi 

our; hast me ! 
will I do all [can for thy kingdom 
and people in the world. O! what 


thou done so much for 


now 


Sete 
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vice is there that I may now Perform f 
my Saviour and his people in the world 


ih, fale) \ 
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GREAT 
In the Press :—A 


7 ’ 27 hier 
4to. on ancient and modern Geography, 


work in volumes 
by Dr. Prayrarr, with Maps:-—A thans- 
jation of the Travels of M. De Fons, ta 
South 
in the Brain, by Dr. CHEYNE 


America :—A Treatise on Dropsy 
-—An Ana- 
lysis of ancient Chronology, sacred and 
Y r q » Ver w%° 
profane, by Dr. W. HaLces, to;pmerly pro- 
fessor of oriental languages in the Univer- 
sity of Dublins—A Dictionary of Chemis- 
try and Mineralogy, with their application 
to Arts 
most 1ece iit disci Vern 


and Manutactares, micliding the 


A. and C. A. 
Arken:—and avolume of navalSermons, 


by the Rev. Mr. Baynes of Leeils. 
Preparing for the Press ;--A Tour tothe 


s, by 


countries on the banks of the Missouri and 


w4aa 


Mississippi, By Captain AsHE r——the official 


account of a similar tour by Captaims 
ewss and CLAnke, undertaken by or- 


Ger of the Amer.can (;overnment:—A 


+ 


description of Syila, by ABRAHAM Par- 


sons, Esq. formeily Cousul at S< anderoou, 
With an account of ajoutney from Scande- 
roon to Bagdad, and of a voyage thence to 
Bombay, and back again by the Red Sea 
to Egypt, with a narrative of 


Py 


a JOUuTneY 
Suez to Alexandria:—and a 

1 ” } : . ! l, 
historical, and topogrephical ¢ 


Mr. 
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warliament to the trustees of the Birtish 


Alusecum, for the purposs of purchasing the 
Manuscripts in the possession of the late 
Marquis of Lan These include 
the Cecil and Burleigh Papers, the She!- 
burne Papers, Royal Letters, 
Draw inas, 


By the last returns, the effective 


isdowne. 
and Chinese 


force 
Volunteers in Great Britain amounte- 
and v-nine thou- 


and six rank and file 


Pe } a 
two hundred eigh 


sind three hundred 


wwe 


. ~ 4 - 4 = 
2,082 | wien 


are 


t 


Infantry, 25,34! 
cavalry, and 9,420 artulery ; the trumne- 
ters and drummers 7,555, serjeants 15,524, 


staff officers 


2,986, fle'd officers 1,404, 


a4 ’ ee bh ee Bee C} yo! } Q O86. nah) 4 
captains ay“ v~ 9 Suvarilerns VYsOYU . Liahktlis 


Lotion of 
4 


a crand total of three hundred and tw ents 


nine thousand three hundred and forts ogi 
Men. 

The new statute, relative to the « KAM}- 
nation for the degree of B. A, at Oxford 
has at length received the decisive 


proba- 
tum est of Convocation. 


Public examina. 
tions will in future, therefore, only take 
place in the Michaelmas and Act Ty rms : 
and there will be two lists of the names ot 
those who have most eluinently distin. 
enished themselves, classed according to 
their respective merits. The method of 
conferring honours, adopted by the late 
statute, being done away, we recognize in 
the mode now instituted something simi- 
lar to the Cambridge plan ; except that 
the Mathematics will here only retaintheir 
due pro ; 


portion of weight with the rest of 
the 


Scicuces and Classical Literature. 
will, moreovcr, in future, be no exa- 


Iniiuation for the dk sree ot M. A. 


" 


pnere 


Lhe bishop of Lendon has transferred 
twelve hundred pounds stock tothe Maste: 
and 


Peilows of Chiuist College, Cambridg 


3 3 bd "« . on 
and directed the interest of it to be laid out 
aniuaily in the 


} 


purchase of three gold me- 
dais, 


t 


Oo be contended for ! y the students 


at corege ; hiteen 
pr. @€ 107 


the best Latin 
Sole evide nce 


of th ove of euineas, a 


dissertation on 
of Christianity ; anothel 
of fifteen guineas, a prize for the best Eng- 
lish Composition on some moral precept of 
the Gospel; and one of ten guineas, a 
prize to the most distinct aud graceful 
reader in, and regular attendant at chapel; 
and the surplus, if any, te be laid out in 
books, and distributed by the Master. 
Rev. F. J. H. Wollaston, B. A. Jackso 
nian 


_—_—. yi " ee 
rrofessor at Camourwge 


C iS 

? 
1 eo ee ee oe ee . 
Master of Sydiuey College in that Univer 


elected 


» lis is } ac 
sity, Vice Liliston, deceased 


The Royal College of Physicians have 
made their report to Parliament, on the 
subject of Vaccination. The facts which 


they state, and which they substantiate by 


i! 
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reat mass of evidence annexed to the 
report, are as follows, Viz. 
1 During the eight years which have 
passed since Dr. Jenner made his discove- 
publie, the progress of vaccination has 
neon rapid in all parts of the civilized 
d. In the British islands some hun- 
' thousands bave been vaccinated ; In 
»nossessions inthe East Indies upwards 
{ | 0,000; and Lt BForope t he practice has 
pecome reneral. ft has been received tor 
the most part without prejade>, and sub- 
mitted tothe fairest trials. ‘Sch the ex- 
ception ofa few individuals, ta'sely led by 
hypothetical reasoning, the testunony tn 
favour of vaceciuation *s strone and satis- 
factory ; and the practice of it is on the 
bhie'tease. 
2. Vaccination appears to be in general 
Sher crf, 


perfectly safe, the instances to the centra- 


yy being extremely rare. ‘The disease is 
) ‘ht as seldom to interfere with ordi- 
nary occ pations, It has been communi- 
eated with safety to pregnant women, to 

vidren in earliest infancy, and while 


teething. In all these points it possesses 


lecided advantages over the stmall-pox. 
Nhe security derived from it against the 
sinall-pox, if not absolutely perfect, is as 
nearly so as can perhaps be expected froin 
any human discovery. Among several 
hundred thousand cases, the number of 
deged faiiures has been surprizingiy small, 


iess In a given number of vaccinated per- 


sonsthan the deaths in an equal number of 


persons inoculated for the small-pox. And 
even where small-pox has succeeded vacci- 
hation, In almost every case, the disease 
ius been re markably mild, and appears to 
Lave been deprived of all its usual maligni- 
i ltis clearly proved that vaccination 


Goes tess mischief to the constitution, and 


» frequently gives rise to other diseases 
the small-pox, either natural or ino- 
culated. The assertions to the contrary 


} ° ‘ 
e destitute of Hroot, and have heen ei- 
tier the inventions of ve-.zntiugc or the 


mistakes of mnyorant mei. 


spreags no infection, and in 


Vaccination 
Tris respect 


po sesses great advantages over inocula- 


tion, which keeps up a coustant, source of 


itacion that increases ti 


u ths by the natural disease. The nata- 
rol sinall-pox destroys a sixth part of those 

mit attacks, and even of those who are 
mocuwated one in 500 has usnaliy dicd, 
Aoout one-tenth of the whole mortality in 
Lendon ts oecasioned hy the smali-pox. 
And t 


i this mischief hus been extended by 
Inco! 34 rrate eontini ance of moculi- 


Is Vaccination on the other hand, 


number of 
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while it isa protection to the individual, t: 
not prejudicial to the public. 

3. A body of evidence so large, tem- 
perate, and consistent, was perhaps nevei 
before collected on any medical question. 
At the commercement of the practice, 
almost all who were vaccinated were after- 
wardsainoculated, many a second, and even 
a thud time; and the untform success of 
these trials quickly bred confidence m the 
new discovery. [tis also proved that the 
security against the epidemne ts as strong 
as against the inoculated sinall-pox. A 
few examples occur of epidemic small- 
pox baving been subdued by ageneral vac- 
cination. By these facts, it appears, that 
many, who at first thought unfavourably of 
the practice, had had all their doubts re- 
moved. A few persons indeed there are 
who entertain different sentiments. The 
college bave endeavoured, by personal 
exaisination, as wellas from their writings, 
to learo the full extent of their objections, 
they tound them without experience im 
vaccination, supporting their opimmions by 
hearsay information, and hypothetical rca- 
soning, While their facts on being investi- 
gated proved to be misappreheuded or mis- 
represented. Some deviations from the 
usual course have occasionally occurred, 
but so muchd ‘pe nds on W atching the pro- 
ciess of the pustule, and taking the matter 
at the propertime, that there ts little doubt 
some of the failures may be imputed to the 
inexperience of the carly vaccinators ; and 
farther observation may be expected to re- 
duce the numberof anomalous cases. These 
observations are Confirmed by the reports 
of the progress of vaccination, not only in 
every part of Europe, but throughout the 
continents of Asia and America. 

4 The progress of vaccination has béen 
retaried by untounded ideas of its being 


mere,v atemporary protection against the 


i 
unfounded of the trighttul diseases tow hich 


small pox, and by representations equally 


it ewes buth. The crand obstacle to its 
prozress, however, 18 the improvide nee of 


the lower classes, who can hardly be in 


l- 


duced to adopt precauthious again t aistant 
evils. To remedy this evil, information 
and instruction may do wucl. Vaccination 
may also be encouraged by Offering it to 
But until it be- 

impossible te 
prevent the recurience of the 


the poor free ol Expcnce, 


comes general, it will be 
natural 
smnatl-)ox, by means of those who hare 
been moculate d. without legisiative intere 
On the whole, the college teel it 


\ } ly 


ference. 
their duty strougty to recomnmenda the prac- 


tice of vaccination. Ancto this c: 


rice! ie 
LCilsion 
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they have been led by no preconceived 
opinion, but by the most unbiassed judg- 
ment formed from an irresistible weight of 
evidence which has been laid before them. 

The Appendix to the Report contains 
letters from the Colleges of Physicians in 
Ireland and at Edinburgh, and from the 
Colleges of Surgeons in London, Edinburgh, 
and Ireland ; all confirming the above view 
of the subject. 


FRANCE, 


The French report the population of the 
2 departments of that kingdom at 
66,060,104 persons. The land forces in 
1805 at607,671.The revenus at 256,500,000 
francs. The Confederation of the Rhine, 
they report at—population7,008,122 ; mi- 
litary force 80,000.—Revenues 44,574,000 
florins. —The kingdom of Italy—population 
5,459,555 : military force 60,000 ; reve- 
nues 60,000,000 florins. —The kingdom of 
Holland—population 1,551,880; military 
force 18,057; revenues 50,000,000 florins. 
GERMANY. 

Mr. Counsellor SEYFFERT continues to 
‘observe the newly discovered planet. He 
has caleulated, by approximation, the 
orbit of that planet, from observations made 
at Munich up to the Istof May. His con- 
clusions aver, that its mean motion is 
greater than that of Juno, of Ceres, and of 
Pallas ; that the excentricity ofits orbit is 
greater than that of Ceres, and less than 
that of Juno and Pallas ; that the inclina- 
tion is likewise less than that of the three 
other planets, as well as its mean distances 
from the Sun ; that it is the eleveith prin- 
cipal planet of our solar system, and thatit 
moves betwixt Mars and Jupiter. 

ITALY. 

The cardinal archbishop of Genoa has 
lately issued orders for the suppression of 
many religious festivals in the country be- 
youd the Alps. The Sundays, however, 
are retained, with such festivals as fall on 
them ; also Christmas, the Circumcision, 
the Epiphany, the Ascension, Corpus 
Christi, all Saints, and the Ascension of 
the Virgins The feasts of St. Peter and 
Paul, patron Saints of parishes, those 
of St. John Baptist, St. Laurent, the Con- 
ception, and St. Bernard, are transferred 
to Sundays. The fasts previous to the 
foregoing festivals are equally retained, as 
wellas those of Lent, and of the Ember 
weeks, 
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A clergyman of Nykoebing has given 
the description of a Danish Island, the 


name of which is scarcely known to the 
Danes themselves, This island is called 
Mors, and is situated in the north east part 
of Jutland, and formed by the great 
Gulph of Limfiord, which penetrates into 
the interior of the peninsula. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 8,100, who speak a lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves, a Glossary of 
which has lately been published, contain- 
ing 700 words nut known elsewhere. 


TURKEY. 

The Telegraphe French paper states 
the extent of Turkey at 49,173 square 
miles ; population 25,380,000 ; of which 
Turkey in Europe is 11,968 squares miles, 
containing 11,040,000 inhabitants. Asiatic 
Turkey is 24,262 square miles, containing 
11,090,000 inhabitants. Egypt, 12,943 
square miles; containing 3,200,000 tnha- 
bitants. The number of inhabitants in 
Constantinople is stated at 500,000. The 
land forces of the Porte in 1804 were 
266,454 men; irregulars 60,000, of which 
the Janizaries are 113,406; the Spahis 
152,054, Methardchies 6,000; Artillery 
15,000. The maritime strength of this Em- 
pire was 12 ships of the line, six frigates, 
five snraller vessels. 

The revenues of the Imperial Treasury 
amounted to 2,000,000, and that of the 
Empire to 44,942,500 piastres. The debts 
of the State amount to 53,350,000 piastres. 

Basti, a Greek physician, has printed, 
atthe Patriarchial Press of Constantinople, 
a Collection of Letters, as a model for the 
epistolary style in modern Greek. In this 
collection are several letters of Alexander 
Mainaco: dato, the celebrated Minister of 
the Porte, and also of his son Nicholas, 
Prince of Wallachia and Moldavia. It 
likewise contains notices of several learn- 
ed Greeks. 

AMERICA. 


Dr. Toncvue has lately published an 
Account of the Country onthe South Shore 
of Lake Erie; including a brief descrip- 
tion of the ciimate, soil, productions, com- 
merce, andmanufactures of that district. 

The coffee plant was introduced from the 
island of Cuba into Florida, about Mid- 
summer 1805. It has succeeded beyond 
expectation, and it is hoped wiil furnish, 
at no great distance of time, a new and im-~- 
portant article of export. 

Dr. Mitcuitt has published some Ob- 
servations (which had been communicated 
to him by atraveller) on the practicability 
of cutting a Navigable Canal through the 
Isthmus of Panama, which the Spanisa 
Government has long represented as im- 
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the Atlantic Ocean, But it would appear, 
from the accounts given by this traveller, 
that political motives, and not natural ob- 


List of New 
practicable, on account of the waters ofthe 
Pacific being more elevated than those of 


Publications. 
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stacles, have most strongly opposed the 
execution of an idea, which the bare in- 
spection of the map of America cannot 
fail to suggest to the mind, however little 
addicted to the forming of projects, 
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frapsactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim ; 
». Aets of the Assembly of Israelitish De- 
puties of France and Italy, convoked at 
Paris by an imperial decree, dated May 
20, 1806. $vo, 8s. 

Thoughts on the Effects of the British 
Government on the State of India; ac- 
companied with hints concerning the 
means of conveying civil and religious in- 
structions to the natives of that country. 
By the Rev. William Tennant. Svo. 7s, 

“A Portraiture of Methodism, being an 
impartial View of the Rise, Progress, Doc- 
trines, Discipline, and Manners of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. Ina series of Let- 
ters, addressed to a Lady. By Joseph 
Nightingale. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

fwo Sermons on Justification, preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. I. P. White. 2s. 6d. 

Mistakes in Reiigion exposed, an Essay 

n the Prophecy of Zacharias. By the 
Rev. H. Vane. 12mo. 4s. boards. 

Sermons on Important Subjects. By 
Matthew Galt. 8vo. 6s, boards. 

A Sermon, preached atthe Temple, and 
at Berkeley Chapel, upon the conduct to be 
observed by the Established Church to- 
wards Catholics and other Dissenters. By 
the Rev. Sydney Smith. Is, 

Extract of a Sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, Lambeth, on the 28th of June, 
1807, on the Education of the Poor under 
an appropriate System, for the Benefit of 
the Boys’ Charity of Lambeth. By the Rev, 
A. Bell. 1s. 

The Universal Church, an Essay on Na- 
ture. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons on different Subjects. 
Rey. J. Hewlett. Vol. IL]. 8vo, 9s. 

A Sermon preached before the Universi- 
ty of Ox‘ord at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, 
April 19, 1807. By R. Lawrence. 1s. 6d. 


By the 


Conciv apud Synodum Cantuariavam ede 
Paulina habita IX. Kal Julii, 1807. 
ls. 6d, 

An Attempt to display the Original 
Evidences of Christianity in their Ge- 
By N, Nisbett. Svo. 6s, 


A E. 


Sparke . 


uuine Simplicity. 


Four Missionary Sermons, preached at 
the late Anniversary in May, by the Rey, 
Messrs. Newton, Jack, Griffin, and Dra- 
per; with the Report of the Directors, and 
a List of the Subscribers, &c. 2s. 6d. 

A Compendiuin of some of the most Im- 
portant Particulars in Natural and Reveal- 
ed Religion, written chiefly for the Middle 
and Lower Classes. By Dr. Watson, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of Thuanus, with some Ac- 
count of his Writing, and a Translation of 
the Preface to his History. By the Rey. 3, 
Collinson. 8vo. 

Memoirs of John Lord de Joinville,Graud 
Scneschal of Champagne, written by him- 
self, containing a History of Part of thie 
Life of Louis IX. King of France, surnam- 
ed St. Louis, including an Account of that 
King’s Expedition to Egypt, in the year 
1248, &c. Ke. Translated by Thomas 
Johnes, Esq. M. P. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s. 

The History of the World from the 
Reign of Alexander to that of Augustus ; 
comprehending the latter Ages of Rvropeaa 
Greece, and the History of the Greek 
Kingdoms in Asia and Africa, from thei: 
Foundation to their Destruction, &c, By 
John Gilltes. 2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s. 

A connected Series of Notes on the chief 
Revolutions of the principal States which 
composed the Empire of Charleinagne, 
from bis Coronation in 800 to its Dissolu- 
tion in 1806, &c. By Charles Butler, Esq. 
royal 8vo, 15s. 

The Reign of Charlemagne, considered 
chiefly with Reference to Relivion, Laws, 
Literature, and Manners. By Heniy 
Card, $vo. 6s. 

Report of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians onthe State of Vaccination. Svo. od, 

Analysis of the Character and Conduct 
of Bonaparte, addressed to the French sol- 
diery, and the people of Europe. By Ge- 
neral Dumourier. Translated frown the 
French by Mr. Elden, 3s. 6d 

‘The Cause of the Increase of Methodism 
and Dissent, &c. 45. 
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prefixed Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
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pondence, With many additions never be- 
fore published. 4 vols. 11, 16s. 8vo. 

the of Divine 
povidence, conducting the Children of Is- 


Moses, undet Direction 
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rael from Egypt to the Promised Land. « 
Prize poem, recited in the theatre at O x. 
ford, June 10, 1807. 1s. 

The inloquence of the British Senate : oT 
Sclect Specimens from the Speeches of the 
most distinguished Parliainentary Speak- 
ers, from the reign of Charies I. to the pre- 
sent time. 


2 vols. Svo. 21s. boards, 
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MISSION TO TARTARY. 


Scovel 
TeTTeRS have been received from the Mis- 
jonasies at Karass, dated the 27th April. 
in the course of the preceding month a 

mitagious disorder had broken out among 
‘he natives, which carricd off great num- 
hers of them. Watageray, the young sul- 
tun, who has embraced Christiamty, was 
seized With it and for some days was dan- 
rerously ill. ‘fo prevent the infection from 
-preading, he was removed toa tent ata 
fittle distance from the settlement; and 
through the blessing of God on the means 
“which Mr. Brenton employed, he recovered, 
to the great joy of the family at Isarass, 
but to the no less disappointment of some 
of the neighbouring chiefs, who are greatly 
enraced at him for his open and steady 
profession of Cliristianity ; some of them 
l alarming things, 


meer Iya) ¢ 
inecy, OuUl 


said the most false an 
? a 
to shak« his 


with a view const 
yor his illness he wag 
bi ring DIS iWiHcecss ne Was 
much nos ea in pras r, and aS SOON as he 


so much recovered as to be abie to 


ed that a bible might be sent 


without effect. 


Was 


icad, he begg 


i 
Oo alifll. 


JESUIT MISSION TO TARTARY. 


ly appears that some Jesuit Missionaries 
have been sent into that part of Tartary 
svhieh is subject to Russia. One of them, 


Father Richard, writes thus, in May 1806, 


from Catherinestadt, in the government of 


Sarathou. 


1 


‘A Lutheran, of a neighbouring colony, 


who had gained a suit at law, complained 
incessantly that his (living) antagonist, fol- 
lowed bim night and dav, without allown g 

many repose. He was brought to me. 
fexamined hin, and asked him whether 
this man was really alive, whether he spoke 
9 bim, whether he had endeavoured to lay 


in. Tie rephed that be was really 
but that hav- 


‘ke to bims: 


> mt $ ' 
+ ¢ ‘ t . 


re reat Y Clue 


aygured te lay hold of 


him, be bad never been able to snereed. 


cae 


He added, T told him yesteiday, that | was 
rong toa Catholie priest who would fore, 
him to let me alone. J blessed him, ac. 
cording to the form of the ritual, and gave 
him two imaczes of St. Ignatius, one to carry 
about him, the other to fasten to his door: 
notiing has appeared to him since. 

* The Lutherans and Calvanists 


request the blessings of the church on them 


oaks 
Omen 


and thei children when they are. sick 
either they ave suddenly restored, as they 
say, or suddenly delivered by death from 
their sufferings. The 
lately reproached a p 


Lutheran minister 
rson of his commu- 
nion fur calling me to her eldest son, who 
though struggling with.death was able to go 
to his labour that very day. I shall never 
forget what was said to me at that moment 
by the poor person, When she saw her son 
so suddenly restored : 

nt, that it 
you cure diseases in this manner, it will be 


said with reason that vou work 


sce NT. le Cure, it is very evids 


inivacles, 
and all the world willbe running after you” 
We always explain to them the prayers of 
that they may not fancy that 
‘ctral 
or by any charm. They acknow- 


ledge that only the prayers of the churc! 


fhe church, 


are rendered et} by our own 


of Rome are attended with this power; 
nevertheless, they are not converted. We 
are all brethren, say 
God: and there they remain. 
Votwithstanding the diflerence of opinion 
vetween Luther, Calvin, Zuinelins, &e. 


their followers unite under 


adore 


thev, we all 


the same 


ms +} 


the conduct ot 
a single Lutheran minister in this city, even 
for the administration of the Lord’s supper 
to the dying. Such asystem of religion 
passes understanding ! 

‘< 


There is nothing astonishing,” adds 
this Jesuit Missionary, *‘in the Devil’s d:- 
sire to preserve some part of his dominion 
in this country, where he was adored not 
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ehivty vears ago by the Calmues, &c, in the 
idols which still 
blo ‘ks of a reddish coloured marble, ex. 


exist. ‘They are large 


tromely hard. It cannot be guessed whe- 
fhe) thei formless figure is intended to re- 
eeent aman, a beast, oradevil, These 
is are so heavy that two strong men can 
dy setthem upright. The elderly Ger- 

“os who beheld the idolaters before the 
cernment sent them off, assure us that 
‘hey beat their deities heartily with blows 
na stick, when they did not immedi- 
obtain what they had petitioned for,” 


FRANCE. 


\y occasion of the Lent of the present year 
a1. de Maddoix, Bishop of Amiens, pub- 
lished an address to the people of his dio- 
cese, in which are the following obseiva- 
tious, —** We have learned, with the most 
lively grief, that many persons in our dio- 
cese refuse to pay that light contribution 

hich we had fixed towards the support of 
Are 
vou then ignorant, my dear Christian bre- 


ooy Seminary for clerical education, 


thren, that death mows down your pastors, 
uid that we every day experience the 
heaviest losses? Two years are not elapsed 
since we have sat on the episcopal seat of 
Amiens, and already 101 priests have sunk 

| 


under their painful Jabours: in the same 


time we have only ordained four: we are 
fore alarmed at the number of parishes 
vhiech remain destitute of religious assist- 
anee, and of those which are threatened 
with the same calamity ; especially when 
we reflect that among those who remain, 
543 are more than 70 years of age, 94 have 
passed that age, and others more loaded 
infirmities than with years are ap- 
parently on the borders of eternity.” This 
representation agrees with a statement in 
the French journals, that the minister of 
religion received in one day four notices 
from mayors of different towns, that they 
liad performed divine worship on one Sun- 
day, there being no priest in the neighbour- 
hood whom they could obtain for that pur- 
pose. It is understood, that the starving 
salary of the parish priests is the cause of 
this; as no young men will enter on a 
ourse of life which does not admit the 
Opes of a maintenance.—Those who see 
every thing done by Bonaparte and Talley- 
rand in the worst light, conceive that this 
is their plan for the extinction of Christia- 
nity, by extinguishing the priesthood! In 
some places recourse has been had to cha- 
"table contributions. How far a disposi- 
tou thus to contribute to the education of 
priests may spread over France, or to what 


. 
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degree it may be permanent, or what may 
result from these circumstances, we cane 
not pretend to foresee, 

REPORT OF THE SOCIETY FOR MISSIONS 

TO AFKICA AND THE EAST. 

Tuis Report acquaiuts the subscribers that 
three of their Misstonaries who had been 
sent from England in the course of the last 
year, had arrived at Sierra Leone in the 
month of September. They found one of 
the Missionaries who had preceded them, 
still fully oceupied with attending to the 
spiritual concerns of the colony. The 
other had employed a part of his time in 
making excursions into the adjacent conn- 
try, which afforded him the opportunity of 
perfecting his knowledge of the Susoo Jan- 
guage, aud of selecting a proper station for 
the permauent establishment ofthe Mission. 
The namber of Missionaries being now en- 
larged, four of them, (one of whom how- 
ever has since withdrawn biumself from the 
service) were about to proceed to the Rio 
Panzos, in order to fix themselves under 
the wing of a frieid!y Susoo chief, one of 
Whose sons had been educated at Clapham, 
and, it is hoped, had learnt to appreciate 
the benefits of instruction. 

With a view to the preparation of young 
menu for the Missionary service, a seminary 
has been formed in this country, which is 
placed under the eye of several clergymen, 
and under the immediate superintendance 
of a gentleman, who to his other qualifica- 
tions adds a personal acquaintance with 
Africa. To this seminary three young men 
were about to be removed from the institu- 
tion at Berlin. That institution, notwith- 
standing the calamities which Prussia has 
experienced, still subsits, and contains 
twelve students. To Mr. Jenicke, the 
superintendant, who had been deprived 
of the chief part of his income by the pre- 
sence of the French, the committee, in con- 
sideration of his services to the society, has 
sent fiity pounds. The sum of two hundred 
pounds has been transmitted to Calcutta, 
in order to promote the translation of the 
scriptures into the languages of the East, 
which is now proceeding at that place, 

The committee conciude with expressing 
a hope that their de-izn with respect to 
Africa will be greatly promoted by two re- 
cent occurrences, the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and the formation of the Aftricam 
In this hope, we trust, they 
| not be disappointed. 

The Report is preceded by a sermon 
preached at the Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society, by the Rev. Bastt Woonp, 
M. A. from Isaiah xl. 9. From the cop- 
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Institution. 
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part Ol this which 


es throughout atruly christian spirit, 


d scouTse, 
Direatt 
we extract a few passages, which appear to 
adapted to excite in every one 
ngs of expansive 
benevolence which so remarkably distin- 


i the pious author, and which the gos- 
‘ ‘ 


pelo! tue grace of God so powerfully and 

autho u ively reGuires us to cherish. 
‘Tle, that hath this world’s good, and 
th his broth ive need, and shutteth 

up his bowels of Compas 330n trom him, how 


dwelleth the love of God in him? What 
appeal then is made to our sympathy, our 
humauity, our love to God, our love to 
manu; when we behold a poor heathen rea- 
dy to perish, eagerly listening to the soand 
ofthe gospel! Go, then, ‘into all the world, 
and preach the gospel to cxery creature, 


Let the wilderness and the solitary place 


be glad for you. Go, tell the heathen, that 


} 


his God is love: that the divine law 1s the 


transcript of the divine nature: that it Is 
holy, just, and good : that all human misery 
arises from want of the love of God: pomt 
out to him his sin, his guilt, and his danzer 
him, that 
to confirm the justice of the tremendous 


of eternal death; and assure 


sentence, and at the same time redeem the 
transgressor, God spared not his own son, 
but delivered him up for us al’. Go, tell 
the self-torturing heathen, that the grand 
sacrifice for sin 1s already oifered and ac- 
cepted: that the redemption of Immanuel 
is suflicient for all; 1s complete, and per- 
fect. 
God freely offers, in his beloved son, par- 
don, and salvation to all, 
who truly repent and beheve in him. Tell 
him, that the Lord Jesus is exaited to give 


Telllim, that, in the new covenant, 


—s 
riguteousucss, 


this very repentance aud remission of sins, 
Tell him, that his Hleavenly Father will 
give the boly sprit to them that ask him. 
Assure him, that this is the royal grant of 
mercy, believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved. Whosoever will, 
Jet him take the water of life freely. 


You, 
my Christian brethren, who glory in the 


faithful saying, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, shew vour faith 


by your works; by diigent practice of 


every duty : DV acts oT cnarity and mercy. 
Missions cannot be supported without great 
expense: and large sunis can only be rais- 
ed 7 tie union of individ ials. bienc e, 
while the rich should eis beralily out of 
their abundance, the humble mite of an in- 
div dual may jointiv possess ithe honour of 
eontributing to thi vation of a soul, and 

Wwers 1} f i . I ij oh 
Boul exp LS this HOIMmarce jut oF ft 1 SULLY 
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he hath given us. All the church of Chrig 
expects it, All the holy Prophets look ty 
you Christians, in these latter times, to ac. 
complish the subject of their predictions 
and help forward the day, when the earth 
shall be filled with the glory of the Lord. 
Publish, then, to nations yet in darkness, 
that name, wherein alone they can by 
blessed. Assist in gathering the people to 
Shiloh, and assemble the nations that they 
may call him blessed. 

‘¢ The British government has lately 
given a noble example of justice and be. 
nevolence, in lhstening to the groans of 
such as were in captivity, and deliverine 
the people appointed to slavery and death, 
Never did the philanthropy of Great Britain 
tr.umph more gloriously, than when, in full 
assembly, it brake the fetters of the en. 
slaved, and bade the sons of Africa be free. 
But the benevolence of a Christian Mission 
stands on higher ground, and prefers a 
higher claim. Its object is to proclaim 
eterna! liberty to the spiritual captives; to 
redeem from sin, from Satan, and from 
death ; to break every yoke of the cppres- 
sor, and establish the glorious liberty oi 
the children of God.”’ 

‘* My friends, our time on eartb will be 
but short; our sphere will soon be filled by 
others; and every talent resigned: but, 
by exerting ourselves to promote the cause 
of God and the truth, by endeavouring to 
save from death the souls of our fellow- 
creatures, we may give importance and 
dignity to time, and treasure up delight: 
for eternity. When united to the spirits 
of the just made perfect in the presence o! 
your Redeemer, you may perhaps look 
down, and see the seed, which you sowed, 
taking root and springing up; thankful to 
that grace, which taught you the right use 
of property, to shew mercy, and to deus 
yourself in order to make your offering; 
thankful, that you had the honour to come 
to the help of the Lord, and to contribute 
one single stone to the spiritual building 
Tn a future world with what gratitude 
you thank the zealous Missionary, Wa 
first undertook your cause, and ventured 
his very life to snatch you reluctant from 
the wrath to cone ! And with what heart- 
felt gratitude may some poor Hindoo, some 
native of Africa, whose cause is this day 
pleaded, then acknowledge your Christian 
zeal, in this instance! He may fe cord, 
overwhelmed with wonder aud gratitude, 
he may record that charity, which pitied 
him in his low estate; which supported 3 
Christian Mission; whieh sent out te 
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Shepherd used as the means of saving a soul 
from death, and of hiding a multitude of 
ans. Let us, then, be stedfast, unmov- 
able; always abounding in the work of the 
tord, forasmuch as we know that our la- 
bour is not in vain in the Lord. 
‘Compassion tothe Heathen is the creat- 

-+ of all charities ; because, wherever 
dvine truth establishes its dominion, all 
Christian graces, duties, and charities, will 

ertainly spring up under its sacred influ. 
ence. Let the glorious Gospel of the 
hiessed God be proclaimed and received, 
~on will soon see brotherly love continue ; 
“ou will soon see charitable institutions 
avisee The poor and ignorant will be in- 
vited to schools of instruction : the widow, 
the fatherless, and he who had none to 
help him, will soon find an asylum ; and the 
man, who was ready to perish, will be 
heard pouring his blessings on the head of 
the disciples of Jesus. 

“ Nor dol merely plead the cause of 
the Society for Missions to Africa and the 
East: no; I plead the cause of all Mts- 
sionary Institutions. May God bless them 
all! May the work of God prosper in 
all their hands ! 

‘‘ With cordial pleasure, therefore, I 
congratulate the Church of England, under 
whose patronage have long arisen two ve- 
nerable Societies, with the excellent de- 
sign of promulgating the Christian religion, 
The incorporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, insti- 
tuted in 1701, according to the Reports of 
the Society, maintains eighty-two Mis- 
sionaries and Catechists, chiefly in North 
America. The Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in addition to an 
extensive distribution of Bibles and _ reli- 
ious books, maintains seven Missionaries, 
live of whom are in the East Indies: a- 
inong the latter, this Society had the ho- 
jour of employing the Rev. C. Swartz, 
Whose praise is in all,the Churches of Christ. 
May the Eternal God be pleased to direct 
and prosper all their consultations-to the 
advancement of his glory, and the good of 
his Chureh ! 

‘Most cordially, however, as 1 revere 
and love the truly Apostolic Church of 
England, in whose communion J wish to 
live and to die; attached as my heart is to 
Lev Episcopacy, her Liturgy, and her Dis- 
cipline ; fervent as my prayer is, that she 
may endure to latest generations; that 
this vine, which God’s right-hand hath 
planted, may take deep root and fill the 
laud: yet, God forbid, that we should not 
a!s0 wish the welfaye, or rejoice in the 
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success of all the other Institutions, which 


strive to 


prom te the ¢ rt ry (>) (sod, the 


| 


kingdom of the Lord J 
lion of the 


s, and the salva- 
souls of men. My Brethren, 


let us pray for themall. if we ave blessed 
with abundance, let us vive our mite to 
May the Kternal God 


bless the evertions of the Chureh of Scot- 


support tbem all. 


Jaund in Tartary and her wandering tribes ! 
May the little heathen children whom they 
redcein from slavery, exult in the liberty 
of the Gospel of Christ! May God bless 
the B. ptist Mission on the Continent of 
Asia! May the Hiudoe learn te renounce 
his cast for the discipleship of Jesus; and 
may the Scriptures, in the 


toneues of the ast, direct thousands and 


vernacular 


tens of thousands in the narrow way which 
leadcth to hie! May the Loudon Mission- 
ary Society be prospered in her extensive 
labours in east, and the 

May the la- 
bours of the Arminian Methodist Societies, 


Africa, in the 
islands of the South Seas! 


in the West Indies, be abundantly success- 
ful; and may the injured Sons of Atrica 
forget the horrors of their slavery, set free 
by the liberty of the Gospel! May they 
lose sight of their native country, 1 pros- 
pect of a kingdom which cannot be moved! 
May the Episcopalian Church of the United 
Brethren, who have had the honour to lead 
the van in the attack of the kingdom of 
Satan, still be replenished with their un- 


exampled success! 


May the twenty-four 
have professed 
faith in Christ, be established and encreas- 
Yes; we 
will rejoice in all your labours. We will 
bid you good luck in the name of the Lord, 
When the great company, which no man 
can 
and people, shall stand before the throne, 


thousand converts, who 


ed with the encrease of Gad! 


nuinber, of all nations, kinudreds, 
and before the Lamb, we shall not enquire, 
whether it was Paul who planted, or Apol- 
los who watered: we shali not be curious 


to know in what enc!vsure the sced was 
sown, orundcr whose 
We shall all triumph, when we see the 


There will be 


culture it sprang up, 
wheat safe in the garacr. 
All praise 
His 


SUS, shall 


one heart, and one sentiment: 
to God, who gave the 
name, the name of the Lori J 


2 : ! 
mcre ase 


endure forever. His name shall be conti- 
nued as long as the sun: men shall be 
biessed in him: all nations shall cail him 
blessed. Blessed be the Lord Ged, the 


God of Israel, who only docth wondrous 

things. And blessed be his glorious 

forever, and let the whole carta be hiled 
») 


Amen and Atmcn: 


Hamme 


with his glory. 
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~ 7 , 
Tue Report of the Proceedings of 
this Society, which was made at 
their Annual 


ne been } 


Meeting in Ajay, hav- 

sched. we are enabled 
molisgeada, we are Enabied 
to lav an abstract of it beiore cur 


.* 
readers, 


The state of the mission at OTAHEITE 
appears to be nuch the sume as was fore- 
me rly reports d. Dittieulties had arisen tn 
conveying letters and suppies to the Mis- 


sonar s: but these were a uf 


Vesst Pavan . bee iH 


moved; a small 
cured at Port 
The political state ot 
mained the same. Otoo had 
his authority, unmolested, 
of his father Pomarre, and continued to 
afford the brethren his f 


Jackson for that parps 

the tstand also re- 
miaintamed 
since the death 
wvour aad protec- 
tion, and to permit their speakiag without 
red a par- 
languace, ana had 
had 


to the di- 


restramt. He had also discov 
tia ity for the Enetish 
made such proficiency in it, that he 
seut a short but friendly letter 
his own hand. 

The Journals of the Missionaries, con- 
cluding July 30, 


rectors, written by 


1805, evince, it 


is said, 
gn the most satisfactory manner, the faith- 
fulness and assiduity of the Missionaries, 


Jabouring amidst the most discouroging 
circumstances. The Missionaries observ: 


9 


‘ Instructions continue to be given to the 


habitants in the thines of God, but, ap- 


™ 


parently, none @re savincly 


protited by 


therm ; SO that, as we 


at tirst found thei, 
they seem to remain—gross idolaters— 
enemies to God by wicked we 
God, without Christ, and witheut hope: 


} 


yet, they add, it must be confessed, 


rks—without 


- 


very many of them have obtained 2a very 


Ponsilerable, thouch, as vet. 


unsanctined, 


knowledge of the doctrines of Chri-tianty! 


, connected with 


From this obse:vation 
soine information ob 


Nr. Mai sden, 


+ 


aned fom the Rev. 
respecting his intercourse 
with such natives of Otaheite as ovcasion- 

New South VWoates, the Di- 
rectors are disposed to indulge expecta- 


nliy visited 


tion tnat the labours of the Soc 16 ty in this 


1siand may Vt t be successful. 

This hope 
circumstance that a native of Otaheite, 
who late y came to England in a ship that 
called at the island, was found to have re- 
ceived from the 
ledze of the great subj. cts of rev: lation, 
and to be forcibly impressed with the sey- 


is farther coufirmed by the 


Missionaries some know- 


timent, *‘ th tthe Missionaries were very 
good men—mien of God.” 
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Governor King, of New South Wale: 
appears to have had the interests ot the 
mission much at heart; he had put his 
cessor, Governor Bligh, in possession 9) 


if 
every circumstance relating to it, and had 
recommended it to his attention. 

Betore the recapture of the Caper , 
Goop Hope, the opposition to the Mis 


sions had risen taa vreat he ight > atic 
brethren Vande rkeimp and Read were 
prehensive that that they should be obli. 


to withdraw from the colony. 


ti 


David Baird gay Dr, 


~ 


Vanderkemp and Mr. Read full permission 


The capture of Cape Town was no soon 
effected, than Sir 


to resume the care of the congregation at 
bethelsd rp. The y had the happiness Gi 
tioding tin a flourishing state 3; and were 
received with universal joy and thankiul- 
ness by the poor Hattentots, 

In addition tothe sanction now atforded 
fo this Mission by government, their privyi 
leges have been augmented by the spouta- 
neous permission of the Landrost to plough 
and sow tor the present year, an excellent 
piece of ground belonging to government. 

Such was the pleasing state of Bethels- 
dorp, say the Directors, according to the 
last accounts received, in Consequence of 
the colony having returned ‘* to a govern- 
inent by which the rights of conscience 
and the shicld of powe: 
heid over «ood subjects who are sincerely 
aituing to promote the welfare of their fel- 
low-creatures. To that mild and geutle 


Government the Society is incebted fi 


are resp eted, 


inany favours, which they are desirous of 
acknowledging with gratitude; and, above 
all,they would ascribe to the King of kings, 
who has all hearts iu bis hands, every aus- 
pictous event, in which the powers of th 
earth. and the changes of nations, aré 
rendered subservient to the great design oi 
extending the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 
The Report received from the brethren 
and Kramer, 
Mission among the Curannas on the Orence 
Riser, is highly pleasing. The number oi 
persons collected at th's place is 754; and 
as they are about 1 days’ journey from the 


Anderson respecting theif 


Cape, they would have no means of giace 
The brethret 
form 


were if not for this station. 
began, about Septeisber, 1809, to 
the m into a state of order, and to ito 
duce among them the arts of agricu.tute, 
in which they suecceded beyond theli €x- 
pe ctation, but by no weeps equal to tei? 
wishes; for the situation is, On many ac- 
counts, unfriendly to such pursuits. 


They have now been labouring among 


the poor Allicaus in that quarter, for ascus 
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- gears; and have practised much selft- 
ce nia! in that course of time. They have 
laboured to correct the immoralities prac- 
tised among the Corannas, and to totro- 
Juce amoug them regulatious as to mar- 
riage. They bave sometimes about 250 
rsons ata time, to hear the Gospel, in 
tly .chool-root, which ts about a third of 
their whole number, most of whom attend 
in votation; about 84 of those who dwell 
cufficiently near them: eceive daily tostruc- 
tion, and are taught to rcad; but the Mis- 
sonaies were forbidden by government 
to teach them to write, without special or- 
ders. ‘| hey had reason to hope that more 
than © 0 persons were converted, 

‘he general support of the people, it 
securs, is scanty, their principal depen- 
dence being onthe chase; but, by the ef- 
forts of the Missionaries, they will now 
bave an opportunity ot turther supplies 
from cultivation, if they are but indus- 
They had 
annoyed by a destructive insect called a 
t 


A 0rvoise, 


trious. been occasionally 
At one tiine, avast body of lo- 
custs passed near thei: s ttlemeuat, They 
shot, in the course of a sing e year, four- 
tecn Hons, fourtigers, and several wolves. 

Christian and Absaham Albrecht, toge- 
ther with Brother Sydentaden, had de- 
parted ‘rom the Cape, in order to intro- 
duce the Gospel among the Namarcquas, a 
reimo's and untutored t:ibe, situated at 
abect a month’s jourvey from the station 
Great Orange River, 


secuth } rf 


at the In the pro- 
their journey, great difficulties 
oeceurred from huuver and thirst; they met 
With ,epeated disappointments where they 
expected to fiud water ; and were obliged 
to lodze in places infested with wild beasts, 
and where the Boschemen had before mur- 
dered all the inhabitants. 

At length they reacned, after a journey 
protracted to several months, the Great 
Namacqguas, rejoicing in the mercnul pre- 
servation they had experienced, and still 
more in the apparent readiness of the poor 
Pagans toreceive the Gospel. At the close 
of the year 1805, thew work commenced, 
Having heard that Chaced, the chief of a 
kraalin that neighbourhood, was inciined 
to receive the word, Brother Sydentaden 
was dispatched to the place of bis resi- 


at nce, 


the Gospel to him and his people. 


Where, under a tree, he preached 
After 
the sc. vice was concluded, the chief ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with what he had 
heard, and said, ‘* This word is too great 

All the chiefs 
of Namacqua-land must come hither to 
hear; hither they must come, under this 


that Wwe should not ac: ept it. 
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tree, to hear: then shall they find that the 
word of God is great. Harmony must also 
prevail; all the chiefs must have one heart 
and mind, and accept this doctiine: then 
the doctrine must be established in the 
centre of the country, that every one may 
have access to it,” 

This pleasing event, together with the 
accession of a considerable number of the 
Hottentots from the surrounding country, 
determined the brethren, notwithstanding 
considerable difficulties with which they 
had to struggle, to continue with the peo- 
pie, should they be able to maintain them- 
selves among them, which was a doubtful 
point; the conntry, they fearcd, being 
tov cry and barren for the production of 
corn Under ali these discouragements, 
however, the Missionaries are very thank- 
ful to God for preserving them when tra- 
velling through the desert, and guiding 
them toa people who seem willing to re- 
ceive the Gospel. They have upwards of 
three hundred of the Hottentots with them, 
who bave now daily an opportunity of being 
instructed in the truths of the Gospel, and 
who appear to have a desire of being ac- 
quainted with the Word of Salvation. 

On the capture of Buenos Ayres, Mr, 
Creighton, one of the Missionary Students, 
was sent to that station. Before he ar- 
rived, Buenos Ayres had reverted to its 
former possessors. Since that time, Monte 
Video has yieldedto the British arms ; aid 
Mr. Creighton, it is hoped, will now enjoy 
an opportunity of rendering some useful 
services to the cause of religion in that 
guarter of the New World, 

in the Seminary at Gosport, thirteen 
students remain in a course of preparation 
for Missionary services, 

Since the Jast Repert, which stated that 
the brethren Cran and Des Granges had 
been in Indra, about 
three months, and were diligently em- 
ployed ia the acquisition of the ‘Telinga 


at Visgupatnam, 


language, Journals have been received, 
whi h bring down the narrative of their 
proceedings to the month of November, 
1506, when they had finished their Mis- 
sionary-house, and had under their care 
between thirty and forty young persons, 
about twelve of whom were children of 
cast, and the rest children of colour, many 
of whom could repeat the catechisms, &c., 

The miserable state of the youth in 
their neighbourhood, had induced them to 
draw up a plan tor a charity school, which 


the European gentlemen and ladies readily 
adopted, subscribing liberally for its sup- 
poit; and they expected soon to see the 
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foundation of the school laid in the vicinity 
of their house. 

The brethren can now read and write 
the language with ease; and Mr. Des 
Granges has translated some passages of 
the Scripture into it, for the use of the na- 
tives. They wish to know what encou- 
yagement they may expect from this 
country in effecting a version of the whole 
Scriptures in Telinga; and they have hopes 
that their friends at Vizigapatnam, and at 
Madras, will assist. 

For preaching the Gospel, or rather 
conversing with the natives upon it, they 
had then an open field; the surrounding 
villages are many and populous; they 
were daily yisited by natives of different 
casts, who heard with attention. The 
Biramins are their greatest enemies, yet 
they continue to visit them; so that they 
have seldom four or five with 
them. ‘They continue to perform Divine 
Service, and preach in the fort to the Eu- 
ropeans, and half cast, 
the English language ; 


a > 


less than 


who understand 

their hearers in- 
crease, and they have the pleasure to ob- 
serve a visible change in the conduct of 
some, and an increasing desire to attend 
the means of grace: the more serious 
part of their hearers attend their weekly 
meetings. All the gentlemen of the set- 
tlement attend public worship occasion- 
ally. 

In compliance with the ardent desires of 
these brethren, two more Missionaries, 
Messrs. Gordon and Lee, with their wives, 
have been sent by way of New York to 
Vizigapatnam. 

Mr. Ringletaube, who had resided at 
Trauquebar, in orcer to attain a knowledge 
of the Tamoul language, resolved to go to 
the kingdom of Zrevancore, and the Ti- 
nevelly country, forming the south-western 
extremity of the peninsula, with a view 
to help the destitute congregations of 
Christians in that territory, as well as to 
diffuse the knowledge of salvation among 
the heathens, and he was authorized to en- 
gage an assistant, and some catechists, as 
he might see a fair prospect of doing good 
in that district. His most recent advices, 
dated in September last, furnish much 
encouragement to proceed in the prosecu- 
tion of this mission. For the last six 
months, he had been preaching Christ to 
multitudes in an Indian tongue; had bap- 
tized many aduits, besides the children of 
professing parents; made a journey through 
Travancore and Cochin; * and with much 


ree 





* His first visit was at Tuttacoryn, a 
considerable totvn on the coast of Tine- 
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difficulty obtained, through the help of ay 
English officer of rank, permission from 
the King of Travancore, to introduce chris- 
tianity into bis capital and dominions. He 
had two young men under him, whom he 
was training for preaching the gospel, with 





velley, where he introduced himself as a 
missionary, and attended the Dutch church, 
2 spacious building, where the Rev. Mr. 
Clewer delivered a good discourse to a fey 
attentive Afterwards, the Ta- 
moul Catechist, Rayappen, preached an 
animated sermon to a small congregation 
of Tamoulersand Portugueze. At the close 
he addressed them. In the afternoon he 
again addressed them, for the first time, 
extempore, in Tamul. From this place he 
came to Palamcotta, where are two chur- 
ches, the one Roman, the other Protestant, 
and was kindly received, and preached 
both in English and Tamul, making fre- 
quent excursions thence for the purpose of 
preaching Christianity. With.the same 
views, he travelled afterwards into the 
kingdom of Travancore, and visited colo- 
nel M——, who is the resident at Cochin, 
and spent a happy season of Christian in- 
tercourse under his hospitable roof. He 
relates some very interesting particulars 
of the colony of Jews at this place, the 
only synagogue of that people in India; 
and also furnishes some curious tnforma- 
tion respecting the Syriac Christians, who 
are numerous on that part of the Malabar 
coast. 

Aiter obtaining from this worthy officer 
a promise of his influence to procure from 
the King of Travancore an order for build- 
ing a church at Magelandy, which the 
prime minister of the King has since grant- 
ed, and still pursuing his proper work as 
an itinerant labourer, after a variety of in- 
cidents, and meeting here and there with 
some sincere christians, he returned to 
Palamcotta in July; from whence he 
shortly after again set out, and visited re- 
peatedly all the missionary stations in the 
Tinevelley district, endeavouring to rectify 
abuses, discharge unworthy and unqualified 
catechists, and purify the professing church 
as far as in his power. 

Our brother writes towards the conclu- 
sion of his Journal thus: ‘* every thing in 
this country seems to draw to a favoura- 
ble crisis; my two youths, in a course of 
preparation for the ministry, promise well. 
The Lord preserves my health in the midst 
of fatigue and vexation, and has procured 
me here a field of usefulness, and an ex 


cellent opportunity of collecting informa- 
tion and experience.” 


hearers. 
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pleasing prospects of future usefulness. 
He proposes to the society to build a 
church, with a dwelling house at Travan- 
core, and to institute a seminary for twelve 
youths to be instructed and employed as 
missionaries: the annual expense of all he 
states at £.82 per annum ; and he seems 
to think this 


missionaries from Germany. 


a pr erable plan to having 


Dr. ‘Taylors departure from Bengal for 
Svrdé had been deferred by the afilictive 
intelligenee of Mrs. Taylors death. He 
remained at Serampore til bis mind should 
cover its tranquillity, 

Mr. Loveless, who ts at present at A/a- 
yy is desirous to follow Dr. Taylor to 
Surat, but cannot leave Madras, until his 
station as a preacher atthe chapel in the 
Black Town is supplied by a suitable ni 
nister. He had, inthe interim, accepted 


* 


the ofiice of schoolmaster of the Male Or- 


yan Asylum atthat place. With regard 
to Seringapatam, he writes, *f that a muilt- 
tary officer of rank stationed there, had ex- 
pressed his desire, and the p.easure it 
would give him, to receive and patronize 
iuissionaries at that piace, where the casts 
are by no means so formidable an obstacle 
us might be supposed, the late T ppo. Sul- 
taun baving considerably broke them down 
by his tyrannical proceedings,” and this 
encouraging view of that station was fur- 
ther corroborated by ali bisreverend trie incis 
at Madras. His hearers were mecreas ny 
at the chapel, and he had established fa- 
mily worship among ‘he people at the 
Asylum, at which many of the youths at- 
tended, 

‘“My situation,’’ he observes, ‘ [ fect 
very arduous, as I have 300 boys under my 
care. Lam schoolmaster under Doctor ——, 
the superintendant of the institution. “ii 
school is divided imto ciasses, 1 


taught by boys chosen from an 


selves, and my office cons) ; sceig 
those do thet daty, and wae v a 

every part of the school. J i mera 
conduet and rei:iious istructicn ; pe 


Cullarly under my charye.’ 
At ( 110M, where, by sid ; tne i nN 


many thousands r side, who have t 
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is already printed in Cingalese, is now 
very rarely to be procured, 

Brother Palin, who is at Jaffnapatam, 
has acquired so much of the Malabar lan- 
guage, as to enable him to speak in it to 
the children whom he catechises. He ine 
tends, hereafter, to proceed into the inte- 
rior of the country, and live entirely a. 
mong the heathen, for whose salvation he 
appears to entertain the mest ardent de- 
sires. At present he picaches on the 
Lord’s-day inthe Duteh church, and « very 
Wednesday he catechises the children. 
~~ 


Irs; Palm is emp.oyed among the fe- 


mates, im conferring every Sunday and 
Thursday on religious subjects, besides 
catechising the children of her own s« 

Brother Ehthardt is still at Maura, 
where he preaches toa few persons. He 
is engaged in learning the Cingalese lan- 
Tune. 

[un this island multitudes are represented 
as pertshing tor lack of Knowledge ; and a 
strong wishis expressed that more labourers 
may be seat forth amoung them. The bre- 
thren now there are inadequate to the 
necessities of that large and populous 
istand, 

Myr. Morrison, who was for a considera. 
bie time employed in the study of the Chi- 
nese, with the assistance of a native then 
in London, has left Kkugland, witha view 
of proceeding to CAnton. He will there 
make the transkition of the Holy Serip- 
tuces into the Chinese language, the first 
object of his attention. 

My. Frey has continued his labours 
armoug his brethren the Jews. The direc- 
tors have aiso instituted a school for the 
clhildrcon of indigent Jews, to which a few 
n sent: but to this measure the 
aeecrted opposition of the leading people 
cu") the Jews hasbeen avowed. Of great 


mn their endeavours to evancelize 


+} ' civecto.s cannot buast, 
‘Phere is sutucent encouragement, how- 
é Vy to} eed. Considerable attention 


among the Jews has been cxe ited ; and it 


is toned t t | ocicty will have no cause 

» ve) mt of thy ow fs ud ible ¢ fort in he- 
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from the Oppression of avarice, will ‘ook 
upon Britons as brothers, and tiuat, toce- 
ther with the benefits of civilization, which 
will be presented to them by a new and 
henevolent tustrtution, they will, ata ftu- 
ture pertod, thankfully embrace th: 
ot the 


fncia, 


supe- 
rior biessings 


parts ot 
ministry 


gospel? Ju several 
favoured with the 
word, many discover a 


Haw 
of the 


readiness to receive its benefits; while a 
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that other parts of Africa, now reieved 
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host of missionaries seem requisite in that 
populous region. These, and other encou- 
racing circumstances, will animate the so- 
ciety to ‘ner ased and persevering ‘ fflurts 
In the giorious cause; and, thankful for 
What ibe Lord has already effected by our 
feeble instrament lity, we will anti ate 
afar more delightful period, when he that 
reapeth, shall gather fruit unto life ete rnals 
that and he 
reopeth, shall rejoree tugether ses 


ang when he soweth, that 





a 


VIEW OF PU 


LIC AFFAIRS. 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Tue treaty between France and Prassi4, 
and that also between Frenee and Russia 
have been giventothe public. By the former 
the King of Prussia is stripped of a large 
share of his dominions, Which co to enrich 
the King of Saxony and the Emperor of 
Russia. The whole of Prussian Poland is 
taken from him, and given to the King of 
Saxony, under the name of the Duchy of 
Warsaw ; with which it is stipulated that 
kingdom of Saxony shail communt- 


the 


cate, by means of a military road through 
the states. 


vinces are added to Sawony, 


Prussian Several other pro- 


y, and several 
more are absorbed into the mass of the 
Russian Empire. Besides this a kingdom 


of Westphaha is tormed trom. distriets 
ceeded by Prussta and other states, (Prussia 


the 
Rhine and Eibe) over wich is placed his 


gives up all she between 


poss Sst dl 


ymperial highness Jerome Napoleon as 


ine. The acknowledgm nt ot th S new 
King, of King Joseph, King Louis, and the 
13 

vurue 


But this is not all. 


confederation of the follows of 


course. The King of 
Prussia agrees to acknowledge all the ar- 
ranvements which may hereatter be made 
respec ting this new sovereignty, as if tie y 
had formed a part of this treaty; and he 
renounees, as for ever extinct, * all rights 
present and to come” over ibe countries 
wrested The 


forme) 


now from him. city of 
restored to its 


All 


individuals, and of public bodies, are pre- 


Dantzic is 
pendence. 


piUuee- 


the rights and claims of 


served entwe. The article in this treaty 
which more immediately concerns Great 
Britain, stipulates, that until peace is rati- 
fied between Engiand and France, all the 
countries under the dowipion of his Pras- 
sian Niajesty, Without any exception what- 
coever, shall be shut against the trade and 


navigation of the Enghsh. No shpment 


is to be made from any Prussian port for 
the British istes or colonies, nor shall any 
ship from England or her colonies be ade 
mitted into any Prussian port, 

The many 
parts a repetition of the Prussian treaty, 
The 


Russian treaty as in 


oO} ie 


sane new demarcations are recoc- 
nized, and the same new powers acknow- 
ledged. The Dukes of Saxe Cobour. 

Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg &chwerin, 
are restored to their pessessions, but their 
ports are to be garrisoned by Fiance till 
peace be made with England. For the 
purpose of effecting such a peace, PBona- 
parte acceptsthe mediation of the Etpe- 
ror of Russia, only on condition that it be 
aceepied also by England in one month 
after the ratification of this treaty. ©: 
the other hond, Alexander accepts the 
mediation of france for ctlecting a peace 
with ‘Parkey ; and in the mean time hose 
tilittes are to cease, and the Russian troops 
to be withdrawn from) the provinces of 
Moldavia. The treaty ts silent with respect 
to English commerce and the maritime 
pretensions of neutral nations, with res; ect 
also to Cattaro and the Tontan Islands: and 
this is a proof that it must contain some 
seciet articles, which a short time pro- 
babiy will develope. 

Tnat Bonaparte’s power is greatly in- 
creased by these treaties is evident, nor is 
it less so that that pewer will be employed 
to our annoyance, to the interruption of cul 
trade, the discouragement of our mwonu- 
factures, and ii possible, our utter ruin as 
a nation, Except, however, as these ob- 
jects may be rendered more attainab/e, and 
as the complete prostiation of the Cont nent 
tobis imperial will is etiected by it, we 
should not be disposed greatly to deplore 
the reverses by which Prussia hes been 
forced to relinquish the fruits of her vio- 


leuce and rapine ; has been made ‘to cat 
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3 the fruit 
iwith her own devices. 


ways, and been 


The 


» we have given a sketch plainly 


of her own 
treaty 


. it to have been the purpose of Bo- . 


to subject ber to the depth of de- 


tion, in order to gratify his revenge. 
now reduced almost to the lowest 


jong the powers of Europe 5 and 1s 
va singular ingenuity in the act 


ty 


ration, not only to consent to re- 


conquerors hard law, as it is 
ated in the treaty, but as it may 
! 


ter be announced by his 


suprenie 


ciforts of Bonaparte will now, we 


presume, be directed to force the 
powers of Europe to adopt the same 
asures of hostility against our com- 


which he has imposed on Prassia. 


rce, 
cnark, Sweden, and Portugal, cannot 
remain on friendly terms with us, if 


be determined to engage them against 


and it is more than 


probable that 
is a secret understanding between 


biilal ¢ nd Russia Which will 


teraction on the part of 


} , ’ 
Cha G@si?n. 


prevent any 
that court to 
shall feel no 
rise, announced, that 
issia had taken a direct part against us, 
id had 


ute’s measures for excluding our com- 


Jndeed, we 
should it be 


not only concurred tn all Bona- 


nerce from the Continent, and depriving 
os of our maritime belligerent rights, but 
id framed designs in conjunction with 
i power for shaking our [ndian Em- 
[t has probably been under some such 
‘cipations as these, that our ministers, 

a promptuess which does them ho- 

r, have sent so overpowering a force 
the northern seas. ‘The fleet consists 
sail of the line, besides frigates, sloops, 
d has on board about 50,000 troops, 
forinidable 
and the island of Zealand, on which 
peohagen is situated, when the last ace 
Danish 


rument appears to have refused the 


its came away; and as the 
rns proposed by our court, some strong 

sure is expected to be taken without 
We feel very 
itous that the couduct which may be 


fiay Dy our commanders, 


d bY us on this Gcession, should be 


Keg DY moderation as well as \ rour, 
} 3 » 4 , a : ‘ , lye 
iad ve perfectly consistent with the 
S Of s¢ 


f defence. 
has been eiven by 
ite to the Duchy of Warsaw, cal- 


— 


tVs, to fulfil mis engageineonts 


new constitution 


> ! 4 
people of Poland, by rece: 


} TP ie : 
“€om with the tra quillity ot tre 


Oosery. avi 





force had spread itself 
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neighbouring states, 
the Catholic 


religion of the state ; slavery 1s abolishe d, 


By this constitution, 
Roman religion 1s made the 
and all citizens ave equal with respect to 
the law. ‘The King of Saxony is heredi- 
tary Archduke, with a revenue of seven 
millions of Polish guelders. A council of 
State, formed of the six ministers of state, 
prepares plans of laws which the King may 
reject, The senate consists of eighteen 
The 


Chamber of 1 presentat ives Consists ot sixty 


members, appointed by the king. 


members chosen by the nebles, and forty 


chosen by the towns, a’ thd being re- 


newed every three yeas. The Napoleon 
code (What code is this ?) shall be the civil 
law of the Duchy. 
will consist of SO,0O0 men. 


The standing army 


The adulation with which Bonaparte has 
Leen received wherever he made his ap- 
pearance on his way to Paris, has, as might 
be expected, been quite ridiculous, At 
Dicsden be was hailed as ‘* the first of his 
the 
whose sublimity presumes immortality.’ 


ave, eternally hero and statesman, 
The uuiversity of Leipsig have far outdone 
the literati of Dresden. ‘* Desiring to fix in 
the imperishable firmament a permanent 
monument of Bonaparte, and not finding 
auy spot for the nomination of a new star 
adapted to the dignity of the object, they 
have given the name of Napoteon to that 
beautiful, splendid, and universally known 
group of stars between the girdle and sword 
of Orion, which unite every kind of rela- 
tion to this immortal pame.”? A map oi the 
coustellation Napoleon has been presented 
to him by the 
reached Paris on the 27th of July, 

The new King of Westphalia is to be 
united in marriage with the Princess of 


University. Bonaparte 


Wurtembuig. 

Stralsund was completely invested with 
a Prenc b foi ec, and a vigorous Sit ge Ww as 
said to be about to commence when the 
last accounts Cume away. 

ie we Fs a , ' —e | 

A targe body of French troops, according 
to some 40 0.0, are said to be collecting at 
Bayonne; but whether with a view toa 
descent on Jreland, orto the subjugation of 
Portugal, is not Kuown 

Talievrand has retired from bis office of 
minister for forcign affairs, aud is created 
Vice Gri Cham- 


, nd lector of the empire, 


pacuy succeeds bin i his official situation. 
i. 

We donot thuok that this change procecds 
from any change of principles in the go- 


yernucutof France. 


LMERICA. 


li is vet uncertain whether a ruptar 
} ‘ : , : Ler 4 Race at 2% 
ith America is likely to fo.tow the ute 
» TD 
ty 
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pleasant rencounter of the English and 
American frigates which was mentioned in 
our last number. Our government, We are 
happy to observe, manifests a spirit of 
srveat conciliation and amity, and we trust 
that an accomwmadation of the subsisting 
dispute will easily be effected ; although 
we confess that we should be extremely 
surry to see this done by means of the 
sacrifice of a single waritime right which 
we enjoy as a beliigerent power, Of all 
our maritime rights, that of search, which 
is now brought into dispute by the Ame- 
ricaus, 1s, perhaps, the most essential to 
our naval superiornty, may, to our exist- 
ence as a nation. Admiral Berkeley’s or- 
der, under which the American frigate was 
compelled to subinit to search, states, 
that many British seamen had deserted 
from the fleet under his command, and 
had entered on board the American frigate 
the Chesapeak; that these men had openly 
paraded the streets of Norfolk, in sight of 
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their officers, and under the protection of 
the magistrates, who, as well as the cap. 
tain of the Chesapeak, had refused to giy, 
them up, although applied to for that pur. 
posc: ittherefore directs, that the Cheso. 
peak be searcled, amd the deserters taken 
out; and that the Americans be per. 
mitted in like manner to search for desey. 
ters from their service on board our Ships, 
*“ according to the customs and usages of 
civilized nations on terms of peace and 
amity with each other.” 

The ferment in America on account of 
this affair continues to be considerable. 
A proclamation of the President states the 
conduct of our commander to be unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable, the seamen jp 
question being native citizens of the United 
States ; orders all British ships of war tw 
quit the waters of the United States, and 
prohibits all intercourse between them and 
the shore, until explanations have beey 
received frum the British government, 








GREAT BRITAIN. 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


I reviewing the political state of this 
country, there is no subject appears more 
fHopo.tant than that of the measures adopt- 
ed at the present arduous crisis, for ward- 
ing otfthe dangers which threaten us. 

fn our Jast we stated briefly the nature 
of Lord Castlereagh’s plans of military 
detonce, ‘Phese have been sanctioned by 
Parliament with some slight modifications ; 
but we are inclined to think that they have 
by no means satisfied the expectations of the 
eountry, and that our home defence is yet 
very inadequately provided for. The very 
measure of converting 28,000 of our militia 
into vecnines, and of supplying the void in 
the militia by ballots subsequently to be 
made, may possib!y be the means of di- 
nhinisbing, for 


a certain time, the force 

hia the kingdom, and scems at the 

present moment to be actually producing 
this effect. We have 


it a very large 


‘vo of men inte the Baltic: we 


are a'so 
hing, ithe reports on this subiect are 
to be eredit cd, a considerable 
Quebee. We have armics in 
ndics and tin the West Indies. 


force to 
the Last 
We have 
‘talta, in Gibraltar, in 
Oe ypt, and atthe C pe of Govad Hope ; 
asi’ Huvope, Asia, 


a WatTat i ve, Bas 
LlQOpes Puts, Fea 


~~ * 


Africa, and Noitb 


America, were insufficient to employ our 
soldiers, we are also making offensive war 
in South America, It is true that the pre- 
sent Ministry have not been parties to the 
whole of this division of our force, and that 
we are bound to protect the distant mem- 
bers of our empire. Nevertheless, is there 
not some reason to fear lest, in thus rivalling 
the greatness of Bonaparte, who is scarce- 
ly less magnificent in his Evuropear 
achievements, than we are in our claims te 
colonia! and insular possessions, we shou! 
make exertions beyond our strength ? W« 
ought to remember the fable of the Fro: 
which was led, by its emulation of the 
mayvitude of the neighbouring ox, to dis- 
tend itself so much beyond its natural di- 
mensions, that it perished through the 
very effort to be great. This little Island 
has to supply the armies which go forth to 
all these distant regions, and the eircum- 
stance to be dreaded is, Jest our Ministry 
(and all Ministries seem a little alike 1* 
this respect) zealous to play the game ol 
war, in a manner which shall do credit to 
their skill in this interesting art, should in 
some evil hour be discovered by Bonaparte 
to have left the vital part exposed, ana 
should thus invite a sudden and tremendous 
biow at our very beart. 


The execution 0! 
our Training Bill, to which, Session a‘te 
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Session, we have been taught to look as a 
measure which was to lay anew the founda- 
tiun of our military strength, is still post- 
poned. ‘The Volunteers naturally dectine 
jn wumbers, and at the same time the dis- 
poseable force of the enemy is augmentcd, 
as well as bis ambition for great achieves 
ments. 

On the other hand it ought to be fairly 
admitted, thatthe very bold game which 
ec are playing is not without many rccom- 
mendations ; and that it seems to afford 
the only chance of giving a great present 
eheck to the insatiable ambition of our 
evemy. It may be truly said, that the 
very safety of a country, circumstanced 
like ours, depends much upon its great. 
ness; that its greatness is maintained by 
its extensive commerce aud its superior 
marine, with which also the interests of 
its revenue are combined; and that many 
of the places occupied by our military 
detachments are strong posts neces- 
sary toour naval and commercial pre-emi- 
rence, 

We will not therefore presume to ques- 
tion the propriety of every apparently ad- 
venturous expedition, or of every applica- 
tion to foreign objects of our disposeable 
force. Still, however, the complete pro- 
tection of the British Isles must be the most 
imperious of all the various duties of the 
Government, How arduous indeed, in every 
respect, is the task of Administraticn ! 
how much do they stand in need of the 
utmost patriotism of the Country, and how 
fearful, even on the most favourable sup- 
position, is the state of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the present period! Our dan- 
geris not the less on account of the gra- 
dua} manner in which it has adyanced upon 
us. We are grown familiar with it. The 
tide has been continually rising, aud we 
have not much observed each progressive 
wave ; but the watcrs are now beginning 
to surround us on every side; they are 
flowing higher and higher, and only He 
who has every heart in his hand, and all 
Nature in his power, can say unto them, 
Hitherto shalt ye go and no further. 

If we look to the moral state of our peo- 
ple, we have certainly no very stable 
ground of confidence ; though we trust 
that there is no reason to despair. We 
believe that there is much talent as well as 
public virtue among our politica! men; but 
there is also much party spirit. We are 
like a ship at sea, rolling about in a tre- 
mendous storm, and having the common 
complement of officers who, though they 
watch day and night, are scarcely suffi- 
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cient for the emergency ; while there is 
also another set of officers on board, who, 
instead of dividing the toil, are unfortu- 
nately set against the men in actual com- 
mand, who are no less prejudiced avainst 
them in their tari. 

Our common people are sensible, as we 
trust, in some degree, of the valine ot ous 
Constitution, and are far superior, in gen ie: 
morality, to most of those nations on the 
Continent which have been sulidued by 
Bonaparte. But hicre also we have mueh 
to fear, The lower classes in this, and 
every country, are extremely insensible of 
distant danger. Their autenna are short. 
Is Bonaparte on the Vistula? The Vis- 
tula is at a vast distance from England. 
Has he there beaten the Russians, and com- 
pelled them to make a hasty and disho- 
nourable peace? There is, however, a 
clause in the Treaty by which Russia is to 
mediate a peace for England. The stocks 
have risen, and a British Negotiator has set 
off. Even though the armies of Bona- 
parte should again be collected on the op- 
posite shore, itis to be feared that it will 
be difficult to rouse the British Nation to 
such a sense of their danger, as to produce 
an adequate preparation for it. The wolf 
has now been sv often coming, that ordi- 
nary men are no longer disposed to belicve 
in his approach. And if the armies of 
Bonaparte should set foot on British 
ground, who can doubt that the Proclama- 
tions of this Proteus will accommodate 
themselves to the British taste; to the 
taste at least of a large discontented part 
of the community ? For however Anti- 
jacobinical in heart this child and cham- 
pion of Jacobinism may be, he has too 
much recollection of the means of his own 
exaltation, not to play off the old delusion 
ina country which he will deem so intoxi- 
cated with the love of liberty, and so easily 
to be duped. May he not have already 
his secret Agents in our Metropolis 7 And 
how can they better aid his cause than by 
joining that party among ourselves, who 
are crying out for more liberty, and are 
railing without mercy against every Go- 
vernment, when they should rather be 
strengthening the hands of Administration, 
and calling upon all men to forget former 
animosities, and to join heart and hand in 
the public defence ? 

What then are the duties to which a 
Christian is called at this period of trial to 
his Country 2? We answer, first let him 
pray for her prosperity. The peaceable 
enjoyment of our several possessions, as 
wellas of our religious and civil liberties, 
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1s af all times the cift of God. Few 


tions have in ths respect been 
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so favoured 
as We ; und we are reminded by the cir- 


cumstances of the present times of the 


danger of losing them. 


g We siontd Iso 
pray that our Ministers may be endued 
with wisdom. Never, 


unquestionably, 
had 


os well as mo- 


was there a period when they 


Inore 
occasion tor sound po tical 
ral discernment. Consider the ctificultt: s 
of their path m respect to America, aswell 
as Denmark North 


and the of Europe. 


They have to counteract a hasty and hot- 
headed populace in America, anda wily 
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may not have 
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Vhid.—Let us submit cheerfally to the 
Parthen nuposed upon us 


T ose already 


re great 


- but if they 


f the afluent part of the community, at 


should be vreater 
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east, be forwaid to do its part. In respect- 


to such persons, the burthen ts perhaps less 
neavy than it might fairly be. Put the 
ease of avich, and at the same time aged 
man, or that of a widow or matlen lady of 

od fortun 


si} 


‘+, and abounding tn luxuries. 
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s not even pay her share of a sub- 
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are secured to her. 
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poor 


lunurie The youth of 


country go forth to fight, in order that 
the French may not lay waste her hot- 
and 


band of 


house, invade her celiar, Suppose a 
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necessary to support a new night Y wat h, 
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than her share 
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espec! uly if many of the nble-b 


around her are voluntary acting as 
patroie, forthe s ke of a still more eflecy 
defence? 

Pourth.—Economy seems another 
duty of the day. ‘The and the t 
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consequent upon it, Piust press SCVé 
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that needeth. 
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cuals in it perform prope 
work. When there isin every quarter an 
exact order: when there is much economy 
of time; when there is an adaptation o% 


every instrument to its proper work ; above 
all, when those religious and moral princi- 
ples are in exercise, which are the 
cement of society ; 


ful, 
44 


inVvibe ible, if the favour of God be 


a State is then power- 
we bad amost said invincible. It 

with it ; 
and the divine blessing may ordinarily b 
presumed, where there ts a gene ral fear of 
God, and a fervent desire to keep his 


commandments 


PARLIAMFNTARY PROCELID(IN: 
The new Parliament has had but a short 
Tine 


has, however, ver 


“ 3 ae 
Session. business transacted in} 


» Various oad important 
The subject of the Voor Laws has under- 
some furtiuecr 


cone and 


benefit will ultimate! 


discussien, we 
doubt not that much 
arise from the attention paid by so many 
of the most enlightened men in the British 
Legisiature to this most material of all the 
branches of our political ecotiomy. Not 
one, however, of the four Bills, into whic! 
Mr 
sure, has as yet been passed, 
for the Education of the 


W bitbread divided his oe neral mea- 
The Bull 


Poor iS, in 


, gout 


estimetion, much the most material. 
was carried to the House 
the consideration of it v 


This 
of Lerds, ana 
post pened 1. 
their Lordships without any prejadice im 
plied against the principle of it. The Bil 


as it now stands, merely authorizes ¥: 
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nt or maintenance of Schools 


tion of the 
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The Committee of Finance has been re- 
anointed, and has made a Keport re- 
. the Pay ffice, in which the mis- 


pt cting 


~ “os * { \/ } 
plication of a sum of above £.19,000. vy 
Right tfon 


er General, to bis own private pur- 


Thomas Steele, tormeriy 


Vayimas 


noses, is fully detailed, The money has 
A = ° . , 
been restored with interest. We are 


clearly of opinion that the o¢ casional dis 


ovel 


v of irregularities of this kind ougit 


sotto be considered as an indication of 


ceyeral delinquency in pubhe men, In what 
private concerns of any magnitude may 
it not happen, that some one individual 
shall betray his trust? There is a degree 
of honour in higher life, as well as a consei- 
ousness of liability to the inspection of the 
Representatives of the Nation, which, ge- 
nerally speaking, prevent the grosser kinds 
yf peculation and malversation in oliice. 
Inthe present case, while we censure the 
delinquent, let us remember aiso to give 
due credit to the detectors of delinquency 
The Lord Melville clearly 
shews, that the House of Commons is by 


business of 


no means disposed to wink at abuses in the 
We understand that a Re 
nort respecting the Bank has 
presented, and ordered to be printed. 

We mentioned in our last that a bill had 
passed the House of Commons to prevent 
‘he granting of offices in reversion, This 
ill has been thrown out in the 


public offices. 


also been 


Lords, chiefly bysmeans of Lord Arden and 
Melviile, that the 
neasure was an unnecessary and indecent 


rd who maintained 
ittack on his Majesty’s prerogative. Thx y 

re opposed by Lords Grosvenor, Lauder- 
tale, Holland, Borringdon, and Selkirk. 
None of the cabinet ministers were present. 
Only 21 Lords were in the house, of whom 
')S voted against the bill. This unlooked 
occurrenee oceasioned a considerable 


sation, not only in the House of Com- 
mons, but throughout the country; and it 


‘vtain'y is deeply to be deplored that at 
nes so eritical as those in which we live, 
yur public men should pursue a line ef con- 
t cateulated to throw a general discre- 
iton the principles which influence them. 
Phe House of Commons has again address- 
ed the King, requesting that he would not 
srant any more offices in reversion, at least 
lov the present 
Percival! 


; an address in which Mr. 
very honourably 
Oncurrence, 


Bill for the more ¢ fT. ct 


| ° Se 
rual prev ntion 


expressed his 


A lhe 


#1) Insurrection in Ireland, a temporary but 
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strong measure, th ral principle of 


W hich Was cl 


ubntenanced by wost of the 
Opposition, bas passed tito oa law, The 
bill indeed had been prepared by the 
late wove ninent: and it ts, as we think 
one obvious benetit result ne from the ex- 


istence of that administrotion, that it bas 


he coun! Vv that ev: 


most arde 


n they who are 
ot li 
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purpose of counteracttng ihe Preach fae- 
tion in Ireland. Atine same time he re- 
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deavours should be ed to promete Aerie 
and @ moe} 
the hitherto 


Jected lish. Ministers protessed thenie 


cultural improvement, 
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ong, 


reheious evueatiou amo v 
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sclves anxious to teave no « “cat nt ugate 


tempted which was Ikely to pro uce a 
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fi word 
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We have already al! - oe 
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duced tuto the enactments ou this sucject, 
which strikes a blow at the sy-'em, of ser- 
viee for a limited nun.ber of years, intro. 


duced by Mr. Windham, by maki. it op- 
tioval to the 


the line, to do so for an unlinnite d period, 
in the Committec of Supply a sum of 


Jeane 


Dr. in addi- 


ZU,{ OO was voted to Dr: 


tion to the £0,000 he tormerly received, 


In Coust .eraiton of th 


serviecs he has ren- 
dered to bis couutry, and to mankind at 
large, by his adinirable discovery of vacci- 
nation, and 


! ’ ’ 
uy his jreerai and 


disinterested 


i to other 
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conduct in imparty 


the know- 
ledge of that discovery, and in diffusing its 
advantages 

In Committee £180.000 was 


eranted to make food 


the same 


he sums which have 
been advanced to Sweden aid Prussia; and 


a vote oi 


credit passed to the amount of 
five millions for Creat Britain and Ireland, 
to be raised by exchequer bills, 
A Bill transfering the 
Setulioment of Sictra Leone to the Crown. 
On the lath instant the 


lias hoy 


passed 
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nst Porhament was 
prorogued., The Lord Chancellor made 


He vt , 
rey. C4) 
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the occasion, in his Majesty’s 
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name, in which he thanks the House of 
Commons ‘or the supplies which they have 
so cheerfully afferd) d, and for the wisdom 
with which they have anticipated possible 
demands; ani both houses, for their great 
exertions in the dispatch of public business; 
for the loyalty.and zeal, and tor the attach- 
ment to him, which they have manifested ; 
aud above a'l, for the augmentation of tne 
military force of the kingdom. Th® speech 
then proceeds to notice the disastrous issue 
of the contmental war, and the dangers 
which this country bast» encounter from 
the immense extension of the power and 
influence of Frante, and the undisgu sed 
determination of the enemy to empl.y all 
his resources in effectin: our ruin; and ex- 
presses a confident hope that the people of 
this conntry are fot to be daunted, but 
that the'r spirit aod perseverance, which 
have h therto rema'ned unb:oken, will con- 
tinue to be exerted with unabated vigour 
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and success. His Majesty will he ready at 
all times to listen to any fair proposals 
which may lead to peace, but perseverance 
in vigorous effort can al ne give honour to 
any negociation, or security to any peace, 
The concluding sent nee evidently alludes 
to the combination which may now he ex. 
pected to take place against our maritime 
rights. “ His Majesty trusts that bis par- 
liament and peop'e will always be ready to 
support him in every measure which may 
be necessary to defeat the designs of his 
enemies against the independence of his 
Majesty’s dominions, and to maintain 
against any undue pretensions, and against 
any hostile confederacy, those just rights 
which his Majesty is always desirous to 
exercise with temper and moderation, but 
which, as essential to the honour of his 
crown and true interests of his people, ha 
is determined never to surrender,” 
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CHARACTER OF MR Fox, 
(Continued from p. 41+.) 
tx the present paper we shall con- 
sider the conduct of Mr. Fox in 
respect to the measures taken by 
parliament during the French war, 
with a view to our internal tran- 
quillity. We have already noticed 
his opposition to the Alien Bill. 
This bill was one of the professed 
grounds of the declaration of war 
on the part of the French govern- 
ment, but it appears to us to have 
been clearly defensible on  princi- 
ples both of justice and of policy. The 
war had no sooner broken out, than 
a bill for preventing traitorous cor- 
respondence with the enemy was 
introduced into the House of Com- 
mons, and this also was resisted by 
the great leader of the opposition *. 
On the occasion of the bill for sus- 


* The bill forbid the sale or delivery of 
arms, and of a few other articles, of which 
woollen cloth was one, for the use of the 
French government. It prohibited English 
subjects from purchasing lands in France, 


pending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
a measure undoubtedly by no means 
unprecedented, Mr. Fox (to borrow 
the language applied to him by Mr. 
Pitt) pronounced nothing less thana 
funeral oration on the constitution of 
Great Britain. The motion for this 
bill was preceded by a report from 
a Committee of Secresy, represent- 
ing the dangers which arose from 
the daring progress of the seditious 
societies. A plan was said to have 
been formed, and to be now in for- 
wardness, for assembling a conven- 
tion of the people ; and though the 
professed object was parliamentary 
reform, the known principles and 
practices of the leaders in question 
were supposed to indicate an inten- 
tion of giving to the convention the 
character of a national representa- 
tion, and ofsupersedingthe authority 
of parliament. Both the doctrines 


and from passing to and from that country 
without a licence; it likewise interdicted 
the insurance of vessels going between the 
two countries. 
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and the phraseology of the French 
Jacobins prevailed in these societies; 
and meansvery similar tothose jwhic h 
had been so successtully used in 
France, were employed for the < aug 
mentation of the number of their 
members. 

The bills, however, against which 
Mr. Fox directed the greatest vio- 
lence of his opposition, were the 
Treason and Sedition Bills, and as 
these are still considered by many 
persons to have been important vio- 
lations of the British Constitution, 
we shall treat of them with some 
particularity. 

In the latter end of the year 1795, 
is his Majesty was proceeding to the 
House of Parliament, and as he was 
returning from it, a prodigious con- 
course of persons obstructed his 
passage ; - stones were thrown at 
him, and asmall bullet from an air- 
gun is suspected to have passed 
through a window of his carriage. 
The price of bread at this time was 
high, and the French arms were 
triumphant on the Continent. The 
spirit of Jacobinism was encourag- 
ed by both those circumstances. A 
large and somewhat seditious meet- 
ing took place in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis a few days before 
the assembling of the two houses, 
the proceedings of which meeting 
the government very naturally con- 
nected with those of the tumultuous 
body who insulted their Sovereign, 
as he was on his way to meet his 
Parliament. The Treason Bill,which 


was introduced first into the House of 


Lords, began by reciting the recent 
outrages offered to. his Majesty’s 

person, and adverted to the multi- 
tude of seditious pamphlets and 
speeches at this time published and 
dispersed; and it proceeded to enact, 
that any person w ho during the 
King’s life shonld intend either to 
kill, or maim, or wound his Majcsty, 
or should levy war in order to inti- 
midate either him ar his parliament, 
or should stir up any foreigner to in- 
vade the realm, should, on the oath 
of two witnesses, be adjudged a trai- 
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tor, and be liable to suffer death. It 
further enacted, that if any person, 
during the next three years, should 
maliciously and adv isedly, by writ- 
ing or speaking, stir up the pe ople 
to hatred or conte mpt, either of his 
Majesty or of the constitution of this 
realm, every such person should, on 
the oath of two witnesses, be pu- 
nishable as for a misdemeanor. 

The act for preventing seditious 
meetings was framed with a no less 
evident reference to the large con- 
course of persons which had assem- 
bled, in the fields near London, im- 
mediately before the meeting of 
parliament. It was required by 
this act that every meeting of more 
than 50 persons, unless called by 
two justices, or the known officers 
of the county, if assembled for the 
purpose of altering or deliberating 
upon matters established in Church 
or State, should be previously ad- 
vertised in some newspaper, the 
names of seven householders being 
inserted in the notice; and it was 
enacted, that if twelve out of fifty 
persons ‘assembled, contrary to the 
provisions of the act, should refuse 
to disperse in one hour after pro- 
clamation made for that purpose by 
a justice, such persons should be 
deemed guilty of felony without 
benefit of clergy. The same right 
of dispersing the assembly, and the 
same severe penalty, attached in 
the case of even an assembly legally 
callcd in certain cases*. “This act 
also provided against the evil arising 


* Viz. first, provided it should appear to 
any justice of the peace that the notice 
given purported, that any matters esta- 
blished by law could be altered otherwise 
than by authority of parliament; and, se- 
condly, provided the meeting should se- 
fuse to disperse after the justice should 
have made proclamation for that purpose, 
in consequence of being obstructed in an 


endeavour to take into custody some per- 
son or persons whom he should judge guilty 
of attempting to stir up hetred of the 
King’s person and government, or ot affi m- 


ing that matters estobli-hed by law could 


be altered but by authority of parliament 
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political lectures with a view to pro- 
fit aad in a manner extremely cal. 
eulited to inflame, by requiring 
that every lecture reocm employe mi 
for such purp: ses should be lice 
that a right 


afforded to the mag 


‘lisS- 
of entering it 
istrate. 
to continue ouly during 


ed, and 
ahboauld be 
The act was 
three years, 

Mr. Fox represented both thes¢ 
bitls as gross violations of our 
and 


t 
ar yarty 
ren rfure 


con- 
latter 
from the 
at the revo- 
peopre gave 
the gagging 


stitutional : berties the 
asa cm ne ete 
; eitabiehed 
‘The common 
ty» them the name of 
bills, and the most extravagant mis- 
conceptions prevailed for a time 
respecting them. Meetings of every 
kim, consisting ¢ of more than fifty 
persons, supposed by many to 
he restrained, ff nglishmen it was 
imagined were no longer to assem- 
ble in their clubs; the labouring 
people were not to meet in their be- 
wefit societies; and the very ladies 

were in dread lest the number of 
therr card tables should be restrict- 
ed, and lest the presence of an Al- 
deri nid be necessary to give 


PIP Line iple 


+t , 
iuUlLiION. 


were 


VATE Sti 


levsality to their balls, and to con- 
trol the political discussions of their 


Sof TeTEHIT ° 
‘Phe ob coxious bill, however, had 
syence to any ‘other than po- 
Hrieal moc tings, and it left the great 


majyority even of these on the «. ne 


footing ou which they had stood be- 
fore, In the case of meetings of 
Corporate poedies, and of meetings 


calhed by Lord Lieutenants, 
riffs, 


oY She- 


ad ’ 
or by a certain puinber of ma- 


. . ° 1 
gistYates, Lo notice Was required. 
—Both the bills were designed 


new evils. 
intended to 


io be cerrectious oft 


She Preasen Bill 


WaS 


punish that sort of treason which 
was directed against the constitu- 
tion ; for anteccuentiy to this time 
the only insurrection feared had 


rs insurrection against the exist- 
ing monarch, ‘The Bill to prevent 
S ditious Meetines was calculated 
} 


to repress the growing spirit of Ja- 
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cobinisin ; and both of them, as Mr. 
Pitt warmly insisted, were so fa 
from contradict: ng the practice of 
our ancestors, as Mr. Fox had aflirm. 
ed, that they were tn full accordance, 
with it. “ Our ancestors,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “ expelled the family of the 
Shane, eae established the glori- 
ous and immortal Revolution in th. 
first instance by the sword; bu: 
their valour mg, have been inct: 
fectual if they had not afterwards 
secured their object by legislative 
provisions. What was the Bill 

Rights itself but a mez 
tection to themselves under their 
new circumstances? They enacted 
that it should be High ‘Treason to 
dispute the royal authority, or to 
deny that the parliament could li- 
mit the succession. In that day 
the competency of parliament to le- 
gislate in a particular case had been 
disputed, anda law was made, for- 
bidding ote competency to be ques- 
tioned. Now the point denied is the 
compete ney of parhament to legis- 
late at all, and doubts are circu- 


lated respecting the lawfulness of 


tsure of pro- 


any monarchical form of govern- 
ment. The times of the Revolution 


therefore supplied the very prose: 
dents by which we m ay be guided 
in the present emergency. The 
Right Honourable Ge ‘ntleman talks 
of risking his life in defence of the 
constitution. These bills are in- 
tended to render the risking of 
lives unnecessary, and you are 
asked to consent i them in time, 
and before the evil which threatens 
us bas risen to such a height as to 
bring on personal danger.” 

We have already noticed the 
violence of Mr. Fox in the general 
course of his political life, and have 
pointed out the circumstances which 
may be supposed to have rendered 
him so ji on the side o 

In one of the later stages 
last bill which bas been 
Mr. Vox went the length 
of declaring, that if the bill should 
pass, obedience to the law would 


be no longer 


passioned 
| “. 
Wboerty, 
of the 
deseribed, 


a question OF morality 
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but of prudence. ” Language of this 
kind, uttered at a moment Ww hen an 
encreasing multitude of persons of 
the lower — ‘r, infecte 7 by Preach 
example, “ of iving aside their an- 
cient prin sir ot loyalty 9 and were 
embracing the doctrines of repub- 
licanism, and when the spirit even 
of actual insurrection was abroad, 
was truly portentous and alarming. 
The ec ountry seemed to many to be 
approac ‘hing to a tremendous crisis, 
and those who were embarked in 
revolutionary projects, and wished 
to consider Mr. Fox among the 
number of their auxiliaries, mightea- 
sily imagine that they perceived in 
expressions like these, hints for the 
prosec ution of their ie ‘signs, and an 
intimation of countenance from him, 
provided there should be the due 
degree of prudence in their means, 
and a sufficiently favourable oppor- 
tunity. It was once observed to 
\Ir. Burke, that the French Revo- 
lution had shaken the whole world. 
“True, replied he, and ithas shaken 
the heart of Mr. Fox out of its pro- 
per place.” It is obvious that such 
expressionsof Mr, Fox as that which 
we have quoted must have been 
calculated most seriously to preju- 


dice him in the public opinion. We 


re however far from thinking that 
there ever was a period in which 
those “new views” opened upon 
him which some have imag ined, 


\ " ° 
\len otf his consummate tale nts do 


not commonly devote themselve s to 
the ¢ cause of politic al fanatics or re- 
ri 90 s. Mirabeau, the ablest 
of the French demagogues, . as no 
euuiag anatheart. When he had 
pushed the revolutionary movements 
to that length which suited his par- 
cular purpose, he prepare d to cress 
over to the Royal Party. Amidcstithe 
Whirlwind of a revolution, talents 
are laid as prostrate as rank and 
fortune. He who is boldest in 
Crimes, is in the first instance tri- 
umphant; and when a few monsters 
iO Iniquity have been successively 
cut off, the commander of a fortu- 
fate army establishes his new dy- 
Curisr, Ousery. No. 68. 


nasty by a regular milktary despo- 
tism. Mr. Fox had no chance of 
drawing the prize in any such des- 
perate lotte ry. “« What” (said he 
in a debate inwhich he was charged 
with aw irregular ambition) “ do 
gentlemen suppose then that I am 
likely to become a great general ?*” 

But theugh Mr. Fox is not to be 
suspected of ever intending revolu- 
tion, yet he seems to have been at 
this time willing to fan the flame of 
popular i indignation against the mi- 
nister, even to the utmost, trusting, 
that, when his immediate end should 
be accomplished, he should be able, 
by the means of his own engines, to 
e xtinguish the conflagration. Many 
an oppositionist is disposed to risk a 
little. Mr. Fox was willing to risk 
much on this principle. ‘The cou- 
rage however of Mr. Pitt was at 
all times equal to that of bis anta- 
gonist. On this occasion he rose 
up and thanked him for being so 
explicit. He was “ glad that the 
Right Honourable Gentleman had 
made the avowal, that resistance to 
the law was becoming only a ques- 
tion of prudence; that he ought 
however to have considered whether 
the advice which he gave might not 
issue in the penalties of treason, 
and involve the country in anarchy 
and bloodshed.?? ©“ T will not enter 
(added Mr. Pitt) into the abstract 
right of resistance, nor maquire 
what degree of Oppression on the 
part of Government would set the 
people free from their allegiance, 
[will at this period of our discus- 
sion ouly observe, that the princi- 
ple of these bills has been already 
approved by a large majority of 
this house, and I trast that they 
will not forget what is due to theme 
selves and to their country Te I 


* Having been enrolled as a private 
among the volunteers of Chertsey, he felt 
so little qualified for the bodily exertion 
even of that service, that he withdrew his 
name from the roll. 

+ The second reading of the bill was 
carried by a majority of 213 to 43, 
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hope that they will shew to the 
Right Honourable Gentleman, that 
they have not lost that spirit of their 
ancestors to which he has so fre- 
queutly referred, and that if they 
shall be driven by treason to the 
hard necessity of defending the 
Constitution by force of arms, they 
are prepared to act up to the occa- 
sion. Let me therefore tell the 
Right Honaurable Gentleman, that 
if a regard to the public safety in- 
duces us to pass these laws, so pei- 
ther will we be deterred by his me- 
naces from proceeding to their ex- 
ecution.” Mr. Fox rose toexplain; 
“Trise,” said he, ‘‘ to restate my ex- 
pression, not to retract it. Let the 
words be taken down, if gentlemen 
think proper. They are the senti- 
ments for which our forefathers 
shed their blood, and upon which 
the Revolution was founded; but let 
me not be misunderstood. The 
case I put was this, that these bills 
might be passed by a corrupt majo- 
rity in Parliament, contrary to the 
sentiments of the great body of the 
nation. If the majority of the peo- 
ple approve of these bills, I will 
not be the person to taflame their 
minds, and stir them up to rebellion; 
but if it is the general opinion of 
the country, that these bills attack 
the fundamental! princ iples of our 
Constitution, I then maintain that 
the propriety of resistance, instead 
of remaining any longer a question 
of morality, will become merely a 
guestion of prudence. I may be 
told that these are strong words, but 
Strong measures require strong 
words. I will not submit to arbi- 
trary power, while there remains 
any way ot vindicating my free- 
doin.” 

The bill which occasioned all this 
vidlence of dcbate, iow long 
since expired 31 was like the bill 


hus 


for the suspens'on of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, a temporary mMeorure 
directed against a temporary evil 
Its vadonotec:y one port of the 


that 
the subject in ordinary 


ex cellerey of our Constitution, 
it grants tu 


Character of Mr. Fox...Trials at Maidstone. 





[ Ave, 
times a high degree of liberty, on 
the presumption : that the et le 
will provide for cases of special dan- 
ger, by temporary laws adapted to 
the emergencies of the occasion, 
The best apology for the violence 
of Mr. Fox’s opposition to the two 
measures of which we have treated, 
is the disbelief professed by him of 
the reality ef those designs against 
the Constitution, which were at this 
time so strongly apprehended by 
the parliament, and a large portion 
of the people. The plot imputed 
to Hardy, Binns, Horne ‘Tooke, 
Thelwall, &c. and at a latter period 
to O’Connor, Quigley, and others, 
was sometimes compared to the in. 
ventions of Titus Oates; and the 
acquittal of many of these persons 
atter a full trial, while it evinced 
the mildness of our laws, and thus 
tended to reconcile many discon- 
tented persons to the existing Con- 
stitution, appeared also to afford 
some ground for the incredulity of 
Mr. Fox and his party. On the 
occasion of the trial of Quigley and 
©’Connor, in 1798, Mr. Fox aps 
peared at Maidstone as an evidence 
in favour of the last mentioned gen- 
tleman, with whom he professed to 
have a considerable degree of ac- 
quaintance, and of whose political 
principles he expressed the strongest 
approbation*, Quigley suffered, 
and in the very < article of death, most 
solemnly protested his innocence. 
O’Connor was acquitted. It has 


‘“‘T have known Mr. O’Connor,” sad 
Mr. Fox in his evidence ‘‘ very well these 
three or four years, and had occasion to 
see and converse with him frequently 02 
political subjects. He lived chiefly 
my friends who are called the opposition, 
and he also lived in esteem and confidence 
with me, and J believe with others. 1 al- 
ways cousidered him as a person wel al- 
fected to his country. I considered bim 
as a man highly enlightened, and Grmly 
attached to the principles which seatee "He 
present family on the throne, and to W! hh 
princi, les we owe all our liberties Ic cab 

Mr. O'Conner to be one ot t* 
characters | ever knew.” 
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however since appeared by the very 
confession of O’Connor, that he 
was one of a directory of five, to 
whom the supreme power in Ire- 
land was delegated by the rebels of 
that country, Quigley also being 
deeply concerned in that plot. And 
it is now known that he had, ante- 
cedently to the trial at Maidstone, 
communicated with MHoche the 
French General, for the purpose of 
arranging an intended invasion. The 
insurrection which broke out in Ire- 
land sufficiently manifested both 
the reality and the extent of those 
revolutionary designs, against which 
the British Government were so 
anxious to provide in that country ; 
and some of the discoveries made 
in the course of the Irish rebellion, 
evince that a certain degree of co- 
operation and good understanding 
subsisted between the disaffected in 
Ireland, in Scotland, and in England. 
To the credit, however, of Mr. Fox, 
“the Whig Club” was not consi- 
dered, by some at least of the leaders 
of the Irish rebels, ‘as sincere 
friends to the popular cause.” “ For- 
merly, (said the reporter at a pro- 
vincial Irish meeting of the disat- 
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fected in February 1798,) Rich- 
mond headed the votaries of univer- 
sal suffrage, Fox those of repre- 
sentation by householders, and Pitt 
those who wished to disfranchise 
the corrupt Boroughs—but they 
have vanished. ‘The London Cor- 
responding Society, and others in 
union with it, have arisen on the 
ruin of the former societies, and they 
will not be wanting in the hour of 
danger.” 

The name of Mr. Fox was erased 
by his Majesty in the year 1798 
from the list of Privy Counsellors, 
Mr. Fox a few days before gave as 
a Toast at a dinner of the Whig 
Club, “The Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple of Great Britain.” He express- 
ed at the same dinner his intention 
to forbear under the existing circum- 
stances of the country, from giving 
his attendance in parliament, in 
consequence of the conduct pursued 
by ministry, whom he compared 
with the directory of France ; but 
said he should come forward when- 
ever the country demanded his ser- 
vices, 

(To be continued. ) 








DEATHS. 





At Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, in the 
72d year of her age, her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of GLoucEsTER. ‘he imme- 
diate oecasion of the death of her Royal 
Hizhness was an effusion of water into the 
cavity of the chest, 

Lately at Rome, in the 52d year of his 
age, the Cardinal Beneprctus CLEMENS, 
known by the title of the Duke of York, 
the last of the Stuart family, and of the 
pretenders to the British throne. 

Gcorce Attwoop, Esq. F.R.S. He 
hed in the 62d year of his age. He was 
highly distinguished for mathematical sci- 
ence ; was honoured with the Copleian 
medal by the Royal Society ; and was 
author of several papers which appear in 
the volumes of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, and prove his 


lo) 


inventive powers, as well as the depth and 
extent of his erudition. He was educated 
at Westminster school; was for some 
time a tutor, and for many years a fellow, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. He read 
to the whole University, Lectures upon se- 
veral branches of Experimental Philoso- 
phy, which were much attended aud justly 
admired, Mr, Pitt, having been ove ot his 
auditors, was taduced io form a more inti- 
inate acquaintance with him ; and find ng 
that his talents would be eumnently useful 
tothe pmvlic, bestowed apon him, in the 
year 1784, a si .ecure office, which ts ex- 
tinguished by his death, that he might be 
enabled to devote a large portion of his 


time to fitiancial calculations, in which 
Mi. Pitt employed him, to his own entire 
satisfaction, aud to the great advantage of 
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the revenue. 


The high opinion which 
Mr. Pitt entertained of bim, and the con- 
fidence he reposed in him, were strength. 
ened by experience; aud Mr. Atwood’s 
labours were continued, with the most 
zealous perseverance, until his declining 
state of health rendered him incapable of 
severe application. | 

Aged 49, on board his flag-ship, the 
Canopus, off Alexandria, of an inflam- 
mation im his bowels, after a short but 
very painful and severe tilness, Sir Tuos. 
Louts, Bart. of Chelston, Devon, Rear- 
admiral of the White. 

Aged 62, the Ange EpocrwortuH, who 
accompanied Louts XVI. to the scaffold. 
He caught, 1n visiting the French pri- 
soners at Mittau, a fever, which ina few 
days put a period to his existence. 

At Muirkirk, in Seotland, aged 131 
years and some months, Joun PATTER- 
son, ashepherd from an early period of 
his life till within these few years, and 
always in good health and spirits. 

Rev. Mr. Owen, Rector of Llenbedr, 
near Ruthin. 

Suddenly, aged 90, the Rev. Joun 
Simpson, Vicar of Wythburn, Cum- 
berland. 

At Launceston, in Cornwall, the Rev. 
WitLti1AM TricKeLL, Rector of Charlton 
and Beaworthy, in that county. 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

At East Anstey, Devon, aged 81, the 
Rev. JoHN Bonn, M. A. (late of Crediton), 
Rector of the above Parish, and of Ken- 


He was 


nerleigh. 





to Correspondents. { AuG. 1807, 

At Ford, co. Northumberland, aged 85, 
RoBert SANDERSON, Who Was orderly ser. 
Jeant to General Wolfe at the memorable 
attack on Quebec, and the person re pre. 
sented in the print as supporting the Bri. 
tish General after he had received jis 
mortal wound. 

Rev. —— Carver, rector of Wyston, 
near Rotherham, co. York, 

At the Episcopal Casle of Raphoe, co, 
Donegal, James HawkINs, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Raphoe. His Lordship was born 
in 1724 ; promoted to the see of Dromore 
in 17755; and consecrated Bishop of Ra. 
phoe in 1780. Though he had nearly at- 
tained his 84th year, bis intellects remain- 
ed unimpuired to his last moments. 

At the Hot Wells, Bristol, aged 65, the 
Rev. JosHuA Berkevey, D. D. Dean of 
Tuam, in Ir-land, and son of the late 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

At Castle Hedingham, Essex, of which 
he was curate, aged 70, the Rev. GrorGe 
CASWALL, many years rector of Secomb, 
Herts. 

Mr. Gorpon, of Chapman Street, St. 
George’s in the East. While retiring to 
rest, he suddenly fell down, and instanta- 
neously expired. 

Mr. BARKER, of Burslem, an occasional 
preacher in the Methodist Chapel at Staf- 
ford. He expired suddenly, in the midst of 
his discourse, without any previous symp- 
toms of illness, and fell from the pulpit, to 
the great terror and amazement of the 
Congregation, leaving a wife and numerous 
progeny. 
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THE communication of Mr. WarTenr’s will be attended to. 


The critical remarks on Is. lin. will appear. 


B. will find an answer to his inquiry respecting the means of ascertaining whether 


— 
* 
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be properly called to undertake the ministerial office, in the Christian Observer for 


1802, p. 698, 


~ 


A. A.; and Mr. Faser’s reply to Socrus will appear. 


A.C. ; and PAauttnus are under consideration. 


We cannot know that a certain advertisement is for a charitable, literary, and theologi- 
cal purpose, without reading the work to which it refers. 


a> Ecclesiastical Preferments are unavoidably postponed. 
EE 
ERRATA. 


No. for July, p. 475, col. 2,1. 4, for space read share, 


p. 485, running title, for View of Public Affairs read Religious Intelligence. 


Present No. p. 510, col. 1, 1. 18, for /anguage read knowledge. 


woe p. 522, col. 2, 1.11, for mercies read works. 








